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Pardoned. 


The Island of Sakhalin sprawls, like a huge 
centipede, parallel with the eastern coast of 
Siberia. It is a Russian convict station, where 
several thousand prisoners are serving their 
sentences, which extend from one year until 
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death. ‘The convicts are brought by rail from } ough | preparation for Colleges and Te echnical Schools. 


various parts of Russia, and embarked at Odessa | 
on the Black Sea, whence they proceed to their | 
destination via Suez, Colombo, Singapore, 
Nagasaki and V ladivostock, the eastern terminus 
of the trans-Siberian Railway. Mr. N. De 
Windt, who visited the. penal island, describes 
in his book, ‘““The New Siberia,” the landing of 
the convicts from the prison ship Yaroslav, on 
which he wasa passenger. He writes: 


We anchored off the town of Alexandrovsky- 
Post at midday, and the landing of the prisoners 
began shortly after. The boats used to convey 
the prisoners ashore resemble coal-barges, and 
are capable of conveying ninety men at a —_ 
Four of these were loaded simultaneous] - hay 
aft and two forward, and towed to land by 4 
small steamer. 

It was a strange sight. There were haggard 
f but the majority affected a callous 
indifference. Some even laughed and joked. 1 
had been watching the scene from the wer 
deck, when a telegram was handed to Ivanoff. 
the executive officer, which he read and handed 
to the governor of the prison, to whom the 
prisoners were being handed over. 

A name was called out, and answered by an 
old man of venerable aspect, who had worn a 
dejected air and kept aloof from his age eg 
Amid breathless silence the message was read 
aloud. The poor old fellow upon the deck 
clasped Ivanoff round the knees, and burst into 
tears. The telegram was from St. Petersburg 
and eam that the old man had been a 
a pardon 

t says much for human nature that throughout 
that crowd of villainous faces there was scarcely 
one that did not express pleasure at the news, 
which: was received with a ringing cheer. As 
they went over the side, every member of the | 4 
gang shook hands with their old comrade, who 
stood bareheaded at the gangway. As the barge 
was moving off the old man nervously wrapped 
a few kopeks, his worldly wealth, in a piece of 
dirty paper, and tossing the package to the 
prisoners, said: “‘Good-by, brothers—this is for 
good luck !”’ 

Back came the cry: “Farewell; good luck at 
home!” and the old man was led away, sobbing 
like a child, to pleasanter quarters than he 
occupied. 
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Royal Democrats. 


The union of King George and Queen Olga of 
Greece has been an exceptionally happy one. 
Simplicity has characterized their domestic and 
social life, and they have striven not to offend 
the strong sense of democratic equality which 
prevails among modern Greeks. Says a writer 
in the Chautauquan: 


“When their children were small the King and 
Queen of Greece went out walking with them, 
as any citizens might have walked out with 
their children. The king loved to walk about 
the streets alone, speaking in a free and kindly 
manner to those whom he met. It used to please 
a certain Athenian lady of the writer’s acquaint- 
ance, and please her very profoundly, that the 
king always asked about her ‘little lame boy, 
Demetrius.’ 

“The queen’s kindly spirit is shown in her 
work for the poor, and her sympathy with them. 
She is the patroness of the Evangelinos Hospi- 
tal in Athens, which she and her daughters visit 
in person, taking flowers and books to the sick 
people. Then she is also one of the patronesses 
and promoters of the Ergasterion, which is a 
sort of exchange for the work—needlework and 
embroidery —of women. Here, too, you 
women are taught fine sewing and Sm | 
a a dinner.of soup and bread for one or two 
epta 

“The family life of the reigning household, 
both at Athens and at Deceleia, is said to be 
—— hap “tg 

story is told, well illustrating the extent 
to which the democratic spirit has taken hold 
even of the king’s sons, to the effect that as the 
children were playing together one day, they 
got to talking about what they were todo when 
they grew up, and the crown prince said to his 
«brother: ‘O George, you be king when you 
are grown up; I don’t want to be.’ 

“Neither did Prince George want to be king, 
and both decided that it was a disagreeable fate.” 
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Once was Enough. 


In a biographical sketch of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, Mr. Collins narrates a characteristic 
anecdote of the eminent divine. 


Doctor Beecher was riding on horseback one | 
his home in East | 
Hampton, Long Island. As he rode along he 


evening at dusk tow 


saw what he supposed to bea rabbit run’across 
the patch and stop by the roadside. It was 
moonlight, and he could not see distinctly, but 
he thought to himself, ‘1’ ll have a shot at you, 
anyhow.” 

As he came alongside the ye pe rabbit he 
raisod a heavy book which he just borrowed 
and hurled it at the mark. He received a point- 
blank shot in return, of an unmistakable 
character, which required him to bury his clothes, 
folio, and everything about him, in the earth, in 
order to become presentable. 

In after life, being asked why he did not repl 
to a certain man who was abusing him t 
the press, he ied: “I threw a book at a 
skunk once, and he had the best of it. I made 
up my mind never to try it again.” 
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Canada Jubilee. o.itmbian StampCo., Arlington, Mass. 
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| =F new 9,000 tons twin-screw steamship **Canada,”’ 
the Dominion Line (United States and Royal 
| Mail 2, now in Service between. ..... .- 


‘BOSTON, QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL. 


For Sailings, Rates, etc., apply or address JOHN 
FARLEY & SONS, Gen. Agents, 108 State Street, Boston. 
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for a refreshment that is en- 
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It nourishes the nervous system, and as a thirst 
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Across the River. 


T was not a pleasant part of the city, the 
| portion that lay west of the river. The 
streets were narrow, the pavements 
uneven, the houses small and dingy, for 
on that side of the river the settlement of the 
city first began, nearly a century before. The 
river itself was sluggish and turbid; when 
low, it smelled badly as well. 

Across the river tall chimneys poured out 
constant volumes of thick, black smoke. 
Except on Sundays one rarely saw the blue 
of the sky. Snow was never purely white 
across the river, nor the sunshine clear. 

Little by little the city had crept over the 
stream, and up the low eastern slope. There 
were the wide streets and avenues, the great 
business blocks, the handsome public buildings. 
One of the largest of these last, however, 
remained on the western side. The majesty 
of the others would have been darkened by it; 
no business man would build his store— 
certainly no householder his home—in its 
vicinity. 

So between it and the city’s glory the river 
rolled its narrow, muddy current; the smoke 
of the great chimneys hung above it like a pall, 
or partly hid the gloomy walls. “Sent across 
the river,’’ was said of the state’s convicted 
criminals. 

One day in early autumn, two boys, one of 
them quite lame, crossed the bridge and made 
their way through the crooked streets toward 
the penitentiary. 

“There she is, Denny,” said the older one, 
indicating it. “Aint shea whopper? Fifteen 
hundred folks in there. What you scared at? 
She aint goin’ to jump out and grab you ’less 
you’ve done somethin’.” 

The smaller boy—the lame one—had stopped 
short and was trembling from head to foot. 
“T know it,” he answered ; “‘but it looks so big 
—and so—awful.”’ 

He gathered up his courage with an effort, 
limped across the street and went close to the 
massive walls. ‘“‘My daddy’s in here,” he 
whispered to himself, and looking eagerly 
along the barrier, called softly: ‘“‘ Daddy, 
daddy !”” 

“He can’t hear you,” said the older lad, 
watching him with some sympathy. “You 
can’t remember him much ; you weren’t nothing 
but a baby.” 

“Yes, but I do remember him, though. Oh, 
he was good—good to me, daddy was. I wish 
I could see him. Daddy, daddy !’’ 

“Well, we’d better be goin’ back now. It 
won’t do no good hangin’ round here. You 
can come over again some time, if you wanter.” 

“I am coming—every Saturday. Oh, wait 
a minute, Joey, wait.” 

They were near one of the prison gates. It 
opened and a man came out thrusting a 
handful of papers in his pocket as he came. 
Several of them slipped from his hand and fell 
to the sidewalk, and as he bent to pick them 
up he had an eager assistant in the lame 
boy. 
“Thanky, bub—well, what is it?’ said the 
man, seeing a question in the boyish face raised 
to his. 

“Mister,” whispered Denny; “Mister, is it 
—your prison ?” 

“Mine and several million other folks’s,” 
said the man, smiling. “It’s the state prison, 
sonny. I live there, if that’s what you mean.” 

“My father’s there,” uttered Denny, breath- 
lessly. ‘Could you—would you tell him that 
aunt has moved to town—and I come here this 
morning—and I’m comin’ every Saturday— 
and give him my love—and —” 

“Who is your father, and what’s his name?” 

“His name is Horace Menly,” said Denny, 
dropping his head, for the man’s eyes seemed 
to look him through and through. 

_ “What are you coming every Saturday for? 
You can’t see him unless there’s some older 
person with you.” 

“There aint nobody else,” said Denny, 


| 
“Third, south, middle, twenty-seven.” 
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| dropping his head lower still; “‘but I’m comin’ , the great, tortoise-shell cat, the warden’s own 
just the same.” | especial pet, clear out to that end of the fourth 
Three years’ constant association with | range known as the “murderers’ wing,” where 
criminals had not destroyed John Joseph’s he sat gravely down bya certain door. A hand 
faith in humanity. -He looked the lame boy | stretched itself through the bars to pet and 
keenly over once more. “I'll tell him,’ he | stroke the creature, that responded with a purr 
said. | like a growl. 
“Will you, mister—will you? Oh, thank| Two years before, the inmate of that cell 
you, thank you, lots.” was placed there in solitary confinement for a 
As Guard Joseph returned from his errand | murderous attack upon a fellow-prisoner. For 
outside, the boom of the prison bell struck | two years the warden’s cat had made him this 
sullenly against the walls and sunk moaning | nightly visit—the wretched convict’s only 
down. From the workshops across the court, | friend. 
on their way to supper, shuffled the long file of | “Sixty-nine’s rather the best off,” thought 
| prisoners like some great, striped, slow-moving 
| snake. journey. 
Number Sixty-nine was “off his feed’’ that | cat, even if he is a lame one.” 
night, which means that he left the prison | 








“TELL DADDY I'VE COME.” 


| fare untouched. Opposite his name on the | moment he was standing before the cell 

| prison record stood the word “dangerous.” | numbered sixty-nine. ‘What’s up?” asked 
He was known to be a violent man, and was the convict, gruffly, as he saw the guard at the 

| always more closely watched when the sullen | grated entrance. 

| mood was on him, as it had been for several| “You've got a boy, haven’t you, Menly?” 

| days. “Yes—one.” The prisoner answered moodily. 

“There's no use talking,” the guard in | “What about him?” 

charge of his company had remarked an hour| “Anything the matter with him?” 

| before to the deputy-warden, “if Sixty-nine} “He was lame.” And now there was a 

| keeps up this sort of thing to-morrow he’s got | momentary, anxious quiver of the sullen face. 

| to be settled with.” “Well, he was outside this morning—wanted 

| “All right; we'll settle him,” the deputy | me to tell you that his aunt had moved to town ; 
responded. that he was coming over to the prison every 

| When the silent meal was finished, the | Saturday, and that he sent you his love.’ 
snake-like line shuffled its way up the stairs| Absolute astonishment expressed itself in the 
and along the ranges, disappearing piecemeal | man’s every feature. 

| into the narrow cells. There was a click of| “Denny! That kid! Why the child wasn’t 
bolts falling into sockets; the voices of the | much more than five years old, when—” He 

/ guards echoed from range to range as each | seemed to lose himself in painful reflection, 

called aloud the number of men and the locality | and Guard Joseph went on. 
under his care. 

“First, south, east, thirty-four.” 

| “Second, north, west, thirty-one.” 





second time, when, passing the cell again, he 
saw Sixty-nine peering anxiously through the 
bars, and asked, “‘Well, what is it?” 

The answer was a whispered, “Is he very 





Meaning the first, second, or third range of 
| cells, north or south side, east or west end or | lame?” 
| central portion. , “Who? Oh, the boy. Not so very. He 
| Then they disappeared and the night-guard | gets about pretty brisk.’’ 
came on duty,—Guard Joseph it chanced tobe,| The prisoner’s face worked strangely. 
—wearing shoes with thick, soft soles that he | “He’ll never come again,” he said, bitterly. 
| might make his rounds in utter silence. But | “They won’t let him.” 
| something went gracefully by him that could | “Tf he does, you’d like to see him, wouldn’t 


| step more softly even than he, though it had | you?” said the guard, preparing to move on. 
| four feet to his two. 


| “No, no,” cried Menly, “not here. My 

| “Oho,” said Guard Joseph to himself, “that God! not here.” He sat down on the edge of 
puts me in mind of the kid that sent his love to | his cot and hid his face in his hands. 

| Sixty-nine.” The guard in the brush-shop was agreeably 


Guard Joseph, watching the cat in its upward | 
“He’s got a boy; and a boy beats a | 





He had made the round of the ranges a| 


need of reporting Sixty-nine for punishment. 
The improvement in his manner and conduct 
continued until Saturday, when he was noticed 
to be restless and uneasy; his eyes constantly 
followed Guard Joseph—now on day duty— 
whenever that officer came within their range. 

“Umph!” said Guard Joseph, suddenly 
recollecting the lame boy. “I guess I know 
what that means.’”” And moved by the dumb 
entreaty in the prisoner’s eyes, he went down 
to the guard-house. 

The moment the gate swung open, there was 
a shrill, joyous cry. Denny popped into view 
all a-tremble with delight. 

“I hoped it was you, Mister. I just hoped it 
was you. ‘Tell daddy I’ve come.” 

When the message was carried back to 


He walked along the corridor, and in a/| Sixty-nine, he said almost humbly, “Thank 


you, sir. I thank you.” 

The guard heard him groaning in 
his sleep that night, and he woke 
himself calling on the names of wife 
and child. 

The season rapidly advanced. Down 
from the frozen northern seas swept 
winter, with his storms of snow and 
sleet. The turbid river shivered 
under its icy sheet, or swollen by 
rain and thaw, carried it crashing 
against the bridge piers, and almost 
to its floor; but storm or calm, ice- 
bound or rushing river, little Dennis 
Menly toiled across it each recurring 
Saturday, and waited in the shadow 
of the prison walls for a chance to 
send his weekly message to his 
father. 

Sometimes it was Guard Joseph, 
sometimes some of the other guards or 
workmen. Once or twice it was the 
warden himself that heard the cry, 
“Please, sir, tell daddy I’ve come,” 
sounding huskily from the folds of a 
woollen comforter. Quite frequently 
there was a little gift with the message 
—an apple, a pop-corn ball, some 
candy; once, a brief, ill-spelled, 
poorly-written letter that the warden 
coughed over,—for of course it was 
read before it was given to the 
convict,—and that Sixty-nine hid 
away in the bosom of his striped 
jacket. 

“Well, sir, it is actually making the 
old man right over,” the warden said 
to the chaplain; and the chaplain 
responded that Sixty-nine was cer- 
tainly a changed man in more respects 
than one. 

“But it’s a long, cold walk for you, 
my lad,” the warden said to Denny 
on one of their meetings. “I wonder 
your mother lets you come.” 

“Oh, this aint bad,” cheerfully 
replied the husky voice, sinking to gravity 
as it added: “My mother’s been dead a long 
time.” 

“Don’t you want to see the little fellow, 
Menly ?” the official asked his prisoner, and 
the convict shook his head. ~ 

“Not here—not while I am like this,” 
looking down at his prison garb with shame 
and aversion. 

He was a changed man. No one now more 
docile; no more faithful workman within the 
walls than he. His child’s affection filled his 
solitude, softened him to repentance, nerved 
him to endurance. Steadily, month by 
month, the days won by good conduct rolled 
up against his sentence. The word “danger- 
ous” left his record—the word “trusty” was 
written there instead. 

Then came a final, unexpected test—a 
supreme moment—that set its seal on months 
of patient effort, and the man, once a criminal, 


| became a hero. 


Convict Number Seventy-three, prize-fighter, 


| burglar and general “tough,” doing his third 


term in the penitentiary, had been reported 
several times to the warden by Guard Joseph 
for disobedience. 

“You’d better watch out for Seventy-three,” 
the older keepers warned Joseph, but as the 
man had appeared tractable and good-natured 
for weeks, the vigilance of the guard gradually 
relaxed. 

He was alone, in charge of half-adozen 
prisoners, Seventy-three among the number, 
one morning, as they were engaged in cleaning 
their cells, and carelessly turned his back. 
Instantly the ex-burglar was upon him, struck 


Up one flight of stairs after another went | surprised next day to find that there was no | him down with a terrible blow, and stooped to 
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possess himself of the prostrate man’s revolver. 
But Number Sixty-nine had seen the assault, 
and boldly faced and seized the ferocious 
convict. 

Alarmed by pistol-shots, the other guards 
hurried in to find the two men struggling 
fiercely. over the insensible body of the keeper. 
The other prisoners had retreated to their cells, 


but Sixty-nine, though severely wounded, clung | 


to his antagonist till the latter was disarmed 
and fettered. The keeper and his saviour 
were both taken to the hospital. Joseph was 
about his duties in a couple of days, but 
Sixty-nine hovered between life and death for as 
many weeks. 

He roused from the long thrall of insensibility 
and delirium to see the warden at his side with a 
paper bearing the great seal of the common- 
wealth—to know himself no more a prison 
number, but a man, and his first feeble cry was, 
“Denny! Tell Denny!’ 

‘“*The orders are he’s to be fetched in the moment 
he shows his face,” said Guard Joseph, forgetting 
that the hand he held belonged to a sick man, and 
shaking it vigorously. 

He did not think it best to mention that one 
Saturday had gone by without Denny’s appearing 
at the prison; and when the second came and 
passed with a like result, it was hard telling 
which was the more disappointed—Guard Joseph 
or the invalid. 

“But it’s a terrible rough day,” the keeper 
assured Denny’s father. “Nigh about take the 
little fellow off his pins to cross the bridge. 
Next week’ll fetch him.” 

“Next week” did not “fetch him,” however, 
though the day was fair. 

“He’s got tired of coming—no wonder!” said 
the sick man, turning wearily upon his pillow. 

“Don’t you believe that,” urged Guard 
Joseph, speaking more confidently than he 
really felt. ‘‘He’ll be along next week, sure.” 

Privately, Guard Joseph determined that if 
the lame boy did not then appear, he would go in 
search of him. 

The fourth Saturday came—a lovely, mild 
spring day. Guard Joseph began making trips 
to the gate at an absurdly early hour. Behold! 
As he swung it open the third or fourth time, 
there stood a boy, leaning against the prison 
wall. 

“Whoopee!” cried the keeper delightedly. 
“Come right along in, sonny. Where ’ve you 
been all these weeks? Your father’s crazy to 
see you.” 

Then he saw that it was not Denny, but the 
older lad, who had accompanied him that first 
morning; and Guard Joseph said afterward 
that he felt as if some one had “dowsed” him 
into the river. 

“‘Where’s your mate?” he demanded. 

*He’s dead,’”’ answered the boy, mournfully. 

“Dead ?” echoed Guard Joseph. 

“Yes; and 1 wish you'd tell his father that we 
couldn’t hardly keep him in bed sometimes— 
whenever he’d think it was Saturday and want 
to get across the river. ‘I must go. Daddy 
aint got anybody but me,’ he kept a-sayin’; 
and about the very last thing: ‘Tell daddy I’ve 
come.’ You'll tell him, won’t you, mister ?’’ 

“Give me ten days in the dungeon first,’ said 
Guard Joseph. “The Lord help the man! 
Somebody’! have to tell him, I s’pose.”’ 

The boy’s eyes filled. ‘“‘Denny was a good 
kid,” he said, and went away rubbing his coat- 
sleeve across his face. 

Guard Joseph went straight to the warden. 
“No, sir,’’ said that official promptly; “no, sir; 
I simply can’t. I’d rather lose a month’s salary 
than take that news to Menly. Let the parson 
do it. It’s more in his line.” 

So it was the chaplain who bore the tidings, 
and when the interview was over, the good man 
looked as if he had had a week’s illness. 

When Horace Menly, free man and citizen 
once more by the governor’s grace, left the 
hospital, he asked Guard Joseph to go outside of 
the prison with him. 

“Will you show me where—” He choked 
over the name, but Joseph understood, and 
silently pointed out the spot where he had 
so often seen the lame boy waiting patiently for 
the opening of the gate. 

Standing in the same place, Menly took off his 
cap and lifted his pale face toward the sky— 
blue, for it was the Sabbath day. 

“My little Denny,” he muttered brokenly, 
“my faithful little lad.” He leaned his head 
against the gray wall, and across the river floated 
the sound of the church-bells, like his child’s 
voice calling him home. * M. C. SKEEL. 
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Bicycle Grooms. 


It is evident that the possibilities of the bicycle 
have not yet been thoroughly understood. The 
wheel has in it opportunities for display that an 
ingenious woman has lately found out. She 
has, so the Graphic says, set up a negro bicycle 
groom. He looks very striking in his resplen- 
dent blue livery picked out with white. 

Well mounted, riding straight as a dart, this 
“colored gentleman’ has become one of the 
attractions of Mayfair. It takes a good wheelist 
to steer successfully through the busiest streets, 
and at the same time wheel the nickel-plated 
bicycle with blue trimmings and saddle to match, 
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that belongs to his mistress. And the feat is | that contained the now despised journal, her! The woman took it and traveled slowly down 
rendered more difficult by his determination to|eyes were attracted by another fascinating | the first page again. Then she turned the leaf, 


steer clear of all mud-spattering vehicles. 


| advertisement. It announced that twelve useful and after some moments once more inquired: 


Arrived at his lady’s door, he helps her to | household articles would be sent free to any one | “Have you got ‘our next’ ?”” 


mount, and then follows at the regulation dis- 
tance the silvered steed which he has polished to | 
perfection. As the lady takes her morning spin | 
in the park she and her picturesque attendant 
are quite an attraction. 





—_ _- +e 


TRIFLES. 


A pestle, in the streamlet thrown, 
ath turned the course of many a river; 
A dewdrop, on the tiny peat. 

Hath warped the giant oak forever. 


Selected. 


~ 
> 








Clarissa’s Speculations. 


ie HERE did this rubbish come from?” | 

W asked Mr. Watson, picking up a, 

coarse-looking illustrated paper from | 

the table and casting it contemptuously on the 
floor. 

“TI guess Bill got it in town when he went to 
market this morning,” said Mrs. Watson. ‘The | 
boys are always grumbling because they have | 
nothing to read.” 

“Better read nothing than read such foolish- 
ness as that,’’ returned the head of the family, 
sternly. “‘Here, Clarissa, you take it out and put 
it in the kitchen stove.” 

Clarissa rose obediently. ‘Il might save it to 
start the fire with to-morrow morning,” said she. 
“Since we got too poor to take a daily paper it’s 
twice as hard to start the fires.”’ 

“I'd a good deal rather have a good weekly,” 
said Mrs. Watson. “I wish we could afford to 
take one.” 

“Well, we can’t,” said her husband; “‘so that 
settles that.’” 

Instead of taking the paper to the kitchen, 
Clarissa carried it to her own room. She was 
curious to see the sort of publication which her 
father considered so objectionable. 

She saw that it was~badly printed, on the 
poorest quality of paper, and that the stories, 
which occupied the larger portion of it, were 
broken up into small paragraphs containing 
one sentence each. On the first page was a 
picture of the dead body of a girl, an old man 
bending over it witha frown as portentous as 
zigzag lightning, and a “heroic youth.” Under 
it were these words: “ ‘Never!’ exclaimed the 
heroic youth. ‘I scorn your gold, and I demand 
blood for blood !’ ” 

Clarissa laughed at the bated breath with 
which the story was apparently told, and the 
unusual number of exclamation-points it seemed 
to require in the telling. But the advertisements 
interested her. One in particular riveted her 
attention : 

“Valuable advice which will enrich you to the | 
extent of many thousand dollars sent free for | 
ten cents in postage. Apply to Adviser, Box | 
27, Blanktown, Maine.” 

Clarissa pondered. 
Down - stairs were the 
grumbling voices of Bill 
and his brother demanding 
the paper, and the severe 
tones of their father ex- 
plaining why it was not 
forthcoming. 

“It’s dreadful not to 
have enough to read,’’ said 
Clarissa to herself. ‘“Al- 
most as bad as not having 
enough to eat.’ 

Then she thought of the 
many thousand dollars 
mentioned in the advertise- 
ment, and looked in her 
purse. There was a very 
little change in it, but she 
thought she could spare 
twelve cents—ten for the 
inside of the letter and two 
for the outside. 

“T don’t suppose I'll 
make many thousand 
dollars,” she said to her 
exultantly beating heart; 
“but then, if I only make 
many hundred, or even a 
few hundred, it will be 
much better than nothing.” The next day she 
mailed her letter to Blanktown, and within a 
week the answer was in her hand. She took it 
to her own room for perusal. Her cheeks were 
hot with anticipations of the fortune awaiting 
her, and her breath came fast. 

As she tore open the envelope a slip of paper 
fell to the floor. She picked it up with shaking 
fingers. On it she read these words: 

“Don’t spend your money foolishly. 
Follow this advice and you will be the richer 
thereby.” 

Clarissa’s fingers closed tightly over the paper. 
“Mean old thing!” she said, angrily. “As 
though I didn’t know that before !’’ 

She took the paper to line a drawer in her 
bureau, and went down-stairs to scour the tin- 
ware—she was in the mood for doing energeti- 
cally what she particularly disliked todo. Every 
time she thought of her wasted twelve cents she 
rubbed the harder. 

Somehow every time she opened the drawer 











“SHE WAS CURIOUS.” 


in return for the absurdly inadequate sum of 
fifteen cents. 

“This looks reasonable,’ thought Clarissa. 
“This doesn’t promise thousands of dollars in 
return for ten cents.” 


Still she thought it would be wise to consult | 


some one older than herself before making 
another financial experiment ; and the next time 
she saw an old man who was generally known 
in the neighborhood as Uncle Ike, she unfolded 
her plan to him. 

“Well, you see, Clarissy,” said the old man, 
“‘you’re inclined to speculation. I don’t want 
to discourage your hopes, but the fact is, child, 


| they won’t send you any household articles at 


all. They’ll just send you little pictures of them, 
you know, like the little pictures in a newspaper 
—you’ve seen ’em. A little picture of a hoss 
where hosses is for sale, an’ 2 little picture of a 
kerridge where it’s kerridges for sale, an’ a 
‘Before an’ After’ where it’s quack med’cin’.”’ 

“But they don’t say pictures,” exclaimed 
Clarissa. “They say twelve useful household 
articles.” She pronounced the words emphati- 
cally and defiantly. 

“Well, Clarissy,” said Uncle Ike, with keen 
irony, “maybe them folks are going to send you 
a blue satin sofy, six red plush cheers, a marble 
top centre-table, a big purple velvet otterman, a 
splendid stuffed, gold-embroidered rockin’-cheer, 
a lookin’-glass ten feet long in a big gilt frame, 
all for fifteen cents.’’ 

“Pshaw!” said Clarissa, angrily. “1 don’t 
expect anything so unreasonable. But I’m 
going to get a dozen useful household articles for 
fifteen cents! There can’t be any cheat in that.’ 

“Allright, Clarissa. I aint got any more to say.” 

The next time Uncle Ike saw Clarissa she 
was hanging out clothes on a line stretched 
across the grassy back yard. “Your dozen 
useful household articles come yet ?” he inquired. 

“Yes, they came all right; and they’re not 
little pictures neither.” 

“You don’t say! Well, what was they?” 

Clarissa pointed to a dozen clothes-pins which 
in the basket were conspicuous by their newness 
among their weather-worn brethren. The old 
man took one of them up and examined it care- 
fully. . 
“Well,” he said; “I dunno but they’re full as 
good as what you could get up to Gilmore’s for 
half the price.” 

When the cdothes were dried and ironed 
Clarissa took a pile of them up-stairs to put 
away in the rooms of their respective owners. 
As she laid her ruffled aprons and linen collars 
in the top drawer of her bureau she could not 
avoid seeing: ‘Twenty-five dollars a week are 
easily made by agents canvassing for the 
People’s Universal Journal. Send a postal 
for particulars.” 

Although Clarissa shut the drawer with a 
bang, and said she didn’t 
believe a word of it, a few 
more days found the coveted 
“particulars” in her hands. 
They embodied a large 
number of explanatory 
documents, printed to a 
noticeable extent in italics 
and capital letters on 
various sheets and slips of 
paper. 

Clarissa read them. all, 
and so marked was their 
effect upon her speculative 
disposition that she soon 
sent fifty cents to the pub- 
lishers for a full canvassing 
outfit, which included half 
a dozen cheap, gaudily 
printed pictures, subscrip- 
tion blanks and envelopes, 
and three specimen copies 
of the paper. 

Clarissa started out with 
them early one warm after- 
noon, leaving word at home 
that she had gone over 
to the Leatherbys’. The 
Leatherbys had the repu- 
tation of being shiftless 
people, who spent their 
money without due forethought. Clarissa was 
almost sure they would subscribe for the People’s 
Universal Journal. If they did, Clarissa’s 
commission would be twenty-five cents. 

Mrs. Leatherby was rocking herself on the 
porch as Clarissa approached. “My! aint them 
regular dazzlers!’’ said she, when the pictures 
were exposed to view. 

“They are sent free to every subscriber to the 
paper,’’ said the young agent. . 

“You don’t say!” Mrs. Leatherby seized a 
specimen paper with avidity, and plunged at 
once into the story on the first page. Then she 
turned the leaf and read a column on the next 
page. Clarissa patiently waited. 

“Have you got ‘our next’?” at last inquired 
the enamored reader. 

“Got what ?” asked Clarissa. 

“ ‘Our next.’ It says here, ‘To be continued 
in our next.’ ” 

Clarissa glanced at the number of the paper. 
“Why, yes, I have,” said she. 


“No,” said Clarissa; “but you can get it ina 
few days by subscribing for the paper.” 

“Well, I guess you can have it sent. We'll 
let you have the dollar some time along in the 
fall.” 

Clarissa gathered up her papers and pictures. 
“But I haven’t any dollar to send,” said she. 

“‘No more have we,” said Mrs. Leatherby. 
| The young agent visited half a dozen houses, 
| but took no orders. The general opinion seemed 

to be that the pictures were pretty—Clarissa 
herself did not admire them—but not so pretty 
as the pictures on a dollar-bill. Some of them 
were willing to take the paper if she would let 
| them have it for fifty cents, and others were of 
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the opinion that two bits a year was enough for 
a paper that couldn’t be bound. 

At last, in sheer weariness of the money side 
of the question, she called on Mrs. Kirk, the 
wealthiest woman in the neighborhood. Mrs. 
Kirk glanced at the pictures and put them aside 
with a slight smile. But after half a glance at 
the People’s Universal Journal she said: 

“OQ my dear, you are not going round with 
that sort of paper! It’s such perfectly impos- 
sible rubbish ; no more like real life than a circus 
poster is like a family photograph album !’’ 

Clarissa folded the papers and put them with 
the pictures back into the bag she carried. Her 
face looked tense and white. 

“Are you tired?” asked the lady. 

“No, ma’am; I am very strong. I don’t know 
what it is to be tired.” 

“Dear me! how nice that must be. I am tired 
all the time. I suppose it’s because I’m not 
well. Our cook left this morning, and the work 
simply scares me; and there’ll be I don’t know 
how many bushels of berries to bottle up to- 
morrow. If you know or could find out any 
one of skill and experience who would come here 
and can berries to-morrow I would gladly give 
her two dollars for the day’s work. Of course, 
I don’t expect you will find any one who could 
put up fruit as beautifully as you do,—I remem- 
ber what nice preserves we had the last time I 
was at your house,—but I do hope you’ll find 
some one to take pity on me.” 

“T’ll try,” said Clarissa. She got up to go. 

“And you don’t feel bad about what I said of 
the paper?” queried Mrs. Kirk, putting her 
hand under the girl’s chin, and looking straight 
in her face. 

The agent returned her gaze steadfastly. ‘“‘Do 
T look as if I did?’’ she inquired calmly. 

“Well, no. I can’t say that youdo. But you 
look a little—well, a little—queer.” 

Clarissa looked queerer when she was out on 
the road. Her teeth were clenched and her eyes 
burning. She walked rapidly toward home. 
She was.aching for some hard work to do. In 
her haste she almost ran over Uncle Ike. 

“Why, Clarissy,”’ he exclaimed; “you’re the 
very girl I was looking for. Hanner, she’s took 
sick, an’ there’s three crates o’ berries brought 
back from market, ’cause there wa’n’t no sale 
for ’em, that’ll spile jest as sure as sin unless 
they’re done down to-night. I thought p’r’aps 
you’d be willin’ to tackle the job.” 

“Just as well as not, Uncle Ike,”’ said Clarissa. 
cheerfully. “Start up your kitchen fire, and 
bring on your crates and jam jars, and I’ll take 
care of those berries in short order.” 

“Well, now, Clarissy,” said the grateful old 
man, “that’s real kind of you. I’ll pay ye well 
for the job. No speculatin’ about that.” 

“All right, Uncle Ike—I've had enough of 
speculating,” said Clarissa. ‘‘Now I’m all for 
earning, and your job just suits me.” 

Late that night Clarissa went home with a 
dollar in her purse, and the next day, after 
canning berries for Mrs. Kirk, she brought back 
two dollars more. 

“And I know of more people who want me to 
do up their fruit for them,” said she. 
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“What does all that money mean?” asked 
Bill. 

“It means,” answered Clarissa, proudly, 
“that this family can afford to get some reading 
matter that’s worth reading.” 

“Well, you’re a pretty smart girl,” said Bill, 
with sincere admiration, and the younger boys 
echoed the sentiment. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,”’ said Clarissa ; “but 
I do know that speculation is not in my line.” 

ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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That Barrel of Spruce Gum. 


HEWING gum is considered by many 
persons as a vulgar habit. Others 
ridicule it on account of the vacuous, 
useless character of the exercise— 

working one’s jaws for nothing, so to speak. 
The fact remains, however, that very many 
persons, particularly the young, chew gum and 
appear to enjoy it. 

The writer once asked a celebrated physiologist 
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wild spots I have ever seen. 

We had been fifteen days reaching this point ; 
we had endured not a little hardship, we had 
encountered some danger from wind and rapids, 
we had spent a good deal of time in trying to 
keep our birch canoe water-tight by “‘firing’’ and 
resmoothing the gum which protected its sewn 
joints; but on the whole we had enjoyed our- 
selves well. 

While hunting in the woods to the west of 
Umsaskis we came upon a loggers’ hut near the 
foot of a mountain. Here, for the first time in 
our lives, we saw a moose. Moose tracks were 
visible all about this old hovel, which had 
evidently been deserted for several years. 
| Fletcher discovered in the hut several quarts 
| of sound white beans in a nail-keg, and two or 
| three pounds of sugar at the bottom of an old 
| sugar-barrel ; also some salt, and a box containing 
half a pound or more of moldy tea. There 
were trout in a small brook which flows down 
from the mountain to the lake; and we shot 
partridges nearly every day along the lake shore. 
The place suited us so well that we moved camp 
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| tree for a number of years before it becomes | 
| “ripe” as chewing-gum. Gum is sometimes 
found thirty or forty years old. It is well-nigh | 
impervious to weather. 

On the morning of the ninth day we carried 
our barrel of gum from the hut down to the | 
shore of the lake on a stretcher, formed by two | 
poles and cross-sticks. It was a heavy burden. 
We estimated the weight of the gum at one hun- | 
dred and fifty pounds, and that of the barrel at 
twenty-five pounds. 

To transport that barrel of gum up the Alla- 
guash, over all the “carries” which we had 
crossed on our way from Moosehead Lake, was 
quite beyond our strength; but our pocket-map 
of northern Maine showed that by continuing on 
down the Allaguash we might enter the St. John 
River and reach Fort Kent in Maine or Edmund- 
ston in New Brunswick, where a stage connected 
with railway transportation. Although we knew 
nothing more of the route, nor what vicissitudes 
might attend the venture, we resolved to 
chance it. 

For breakfast on that ninth morning we had 


—one of the most eminent in the United States— | from the lake to the old log hovel, and had merely a scrap of pork, a trout and a sucker, 


if he could account for the gum habit. 
promptly and with a smile that he thought 
he could, and proceeded to explain it. 

“Human beings as we at present meet 
them in this nineteenth century are 
descended from ancestors who subsisted 
on tougher, harder, less well-cooked and 
prepared food than appears on our tables 
to-day,” said he. “Also they were more 
active, physically, and ate more food, such 
as it was. In consequence, they were 
obliged to bite and chew more vigorously 
and more protractedly. Of course, there- 
fore, the muscles of mastication attached to 
the jaw—masseter, pterygoid, temporal, 
bueccinator and others—were larger and 
more fully developed than in the modern 
man. Because of this we may suppose 
that there lies dormant in all our jaws a 
certain amount of unused, inherited capacity 
to bite and chew more than we do at 
present ; and wherever such latent capacity 
exists there will be exhibited a vagrant 
desire to use it and a pleasure in doing so. 
Hence the gum industry.” 

“Then if I understand you, professor,” I 
said, “the practice is natural and all right.” 

“Perfectly natural, possibly beneficial,” 
he said, still smiling. 

“But as to the vulgarity?” I queried. 
““Many consider the practice objectionable.” 


He replied | thoughts of quitting school and civilization garnished with salt. 
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The beans were all gone, 
and we were so tired of them that we 
scarcely regretted their absence. 
Fortunately, Long Lake, next below 
Umsaskis, was calm that day ; and at three 
o’clock in the afternoon we reached a 
clearing at the foot of it, where the Allaguash 
emerges. From a settler named Harvey, 
who lived there, we bought thirty pounds of 
flour, ten pounds of salt pork, a package of 
baking-powder, five pounds of cheese, and 
what coffee and sugar we needed. Delighted , 
with this abundance, we camped on the 
river-bank a mile or two below, and indulged 
in a feast. At home such plain fare would 
certainly not have been deemed luxurious. 
Next morning we went on down the river 
with our barrel, but were obliged to proceed 
cautiously, for the Allaguash was low, and 
one gash on the rocks might put our canoe 
beyond repair. There were miles of shallow 
gravels, with occasionally a rapid. As 
neither of us had acquired much skill with 
a canoe in quick water, we chanced to upset 
on running out of a strong current into an 
eddy, which gave us back to the current. | 
The water was not so deep nor swift but 
that we were able to get out; but our canoe | 
filled, and the gum-barrel floated away. 
With an eye to the main chance, Fletcher | 
chased alongshore after the barrel, leaving 


“Oh, well,” replied the professor, laughing | altogether, for a life in the wilderness. All| me to right the canoe and rescue the provisions. 
outright, “there are a great many people among | around to the west and northwest of the lake | I recovered the pork and cheese all right, but the 
us who for various reasons quite naturally | up the mountainside there was then one great | flour was dough, and all our sugar went to 
try to be finer than they have the natural basis | spruce forest; and soon we began to notice sweeten the shallow Allaguash. 


for.”’ 


| the gum on the trunks of the trees. At first we 


| Fletcher soon overtook the barrel, which had 


I chewed gum on the strength of this latter | merely dug off a few lumps of it to chew. Then | become water-logged and grounded onabar. He 


sentiment for several months, when it began 
gradually to dawn upon me that there are 
undoubtedly traits descending to us from our 
ancestors which it is good taste and possibly good 
morals to tone down considerably. 

Spruce gum usually retails for ten cents per 
ounce in the drug stores of our cities, and a 
superior article often sells for fifteen cents, or 
two dollars and forty cents per pound avoirdu- 
pois, which seems to be a high price. It is 


worth the money, however. There is a great By the second day we spoke of collecting a lot | 


| we melted some of it with care and dabbed it on 


| the seams of our canoe. It was very good purple 
|gum. On some trees there would be seen as 
| many as twenty lumps, some of them as large 
| as a small hen’s egg. 

Moving through that dim virgin forest, peering 
| for gum-trees, was a pleasant occupation, and 


| one requiring careful observation, for not more | 


than one tree in twenty yielded enough gum to 
be worth the digging. 


rolled it ashore. When I reached him with the 
canoe and our damaged provisions, wet guns 
and saturated camp-kit, he was attempting to 
drain out the water by rolling the barrel over 
stones on the shore. 

In fear lest moisture in the barrel might induce 
mold and injure the gum, we unheaded it on a | 
large, flat ledge, and spread the gum to dry on 
the smooth rock, together with our other prop- 
| erty, including the soaked and swollen flour. 
Night came on while we were laid up there; 


| 


deal of exercise for the masseter muscle in even | of gum to give to our friends in Boston, made up and next morning a northeast rain-storm was 
one ounce of it. An ounce of good purple gum | in packages, wrapped in white birch bark, but | Upon us. It continued for three days, and there 
will keep a person with the strongest of ancestral | by the third day a more ambitious project had | we stayed, the flour gradually washing away. 


traits busy six hours a day for a fortnight, and 


| entered our minds. 


| To reinforce our diminished food supply, we 


by the end of that time his “latent inherited | “Tt doesn’t take long to dig a pound of gum | were obliged to fish in the driving rain. There 


capacity”’ will need a rest. 

The person who collects the gum in the great 
forests of Maine and New Hampshire does not 
enrich himself too rapidly at this price, although 
it should be remarked that he rarely receives 
more than a dollar per pound for his product, 
frequently less. The “middleman” secures the 
lion’s share of the profits. My sympathies are 
for the fellow who digs the gum in the distant 
wilderness, for I once essayed that occupation 
myself, for a brief period. 

In the summer of 1878, being then a boy in the 
high school, I went to Maine for my vacation 
and spent a fortnight at Mt. Kineo, Moosehead 
Lake. Fletcher Sanderson, a classmate, whose 
father then kept a drug store in Boston, accom- 
panied me. 

In the course of two weeks we had tired of 
hotel life at Mt. Kineo, and determined to go off 
camping and canoeing to the more northerly 
lakes, on our own account. Accordingly we 
bought a birch canoe, laid in a stock of 
provisions, and contrary to all advice, set off 
without a guide ; for we greatly desired to “rough 
it,” and see how it would seem to be alone in 
the woods at night. 

I may add here—by way of parenthesis—that 
we had quite enough of that sort of experience 
before we saw human habitations again. 

Embarking on the west branch of the 
Penobscot River, two miles from the northerly 
arm of Moosehead Lake, we descended that 
stream for twenty miles. Then we ascended the 
Umbazooksous, crossed the “divide” to Cham- 
berlain Lake, and paddled northerly through 
Eagle and Heron lakes. 

Still heading northward, we descended the 
rapid Allaguash River for two days, to the 
beautiful Umsaskis Lake, where, on the north- 
west shore, near the passage into Long Lake, 


here,” Fletcher said; “and this stuff is worth 
about a dollar and a half a pound at our phar- 
macy in Boston. Let’s dig a lot of it to take 
home to sell. 
to see us coming home with two hundred 
dollars’ worth of gum to show for our trip !’’ 

“But how could we transport such a load 
from the woods?” I said. 

“Oh, we can get out somehow!” exclaimed 
Fletcher. “We can put it in this old sugar- 
barrel. Fill it full and lay it in the bottom 
of our canoe.” 

We entered on the work with zeal. For a 
week we ranged the forest to the west of 
Umsaskis Lake; and each evening we cleaned 
and scraped the lumps of gum with our knives, 
clearing from them bits of bark and moss. 

Fletcher had constructed a rude sort of ladder 
which enabled him to climb up the trunks of the 
spruce-trees to a height of twelve or fifteen feet, 
and we carried this around with us for use when 
the gum was too high up to be reached from the 
ground. 

Meantime our stock of provisions was almost 
wholly exhausted, and but for the beans in the 
old camp, and the fish and partridges, famine 
would have compelled us to abandon our project. 
As it was, our meals were boiled beans and salt, 
fried trout and salt, and broiled partridge and 
salt. For the last three days we had no bread ; 
but we “gummed”’ steadily, and our large sugar- 
barrel was full of excellent gum on the eighth 
day. Old gum-collectors tell me that gum is 


there. 

Why the sap of the spruce exudes to form 
gum, I do not exactly know. Some believe it 
flows from small punctures in the bark made by 
| insects; others that it comes through small 
| cracks, caused by the tree’s freezing and thawing 





[very strange butter which, though a 


| 


| pretty cataract of thirty-five feet, and 
| were occupied until evening carrying our 


seldom found in such quantity as we found it | 


| was not a dry thread in our clothing, our tent, or 


| our blankets, and the temperature was low. 
| On the fourth day the sun came out, and our 
Wouldn’t our folks be astonished | gum was dry enough to rebarrel early in the | possession of it and poled back up the river to 


afternoon. 


Luckily for us we reached a 
| French-Canadian farm that evening, and 
| were able to buy bread, milk and some 


rarity, we did not become fond of. 
Next day we came to Allaguash Falls, a 


| barrel and canoe around it to the pool 
| below. 

| The confluence of the Allaguash with 
| the St. John River is eleven or twelve 
|miles below the falls. The farms of 
| French settlers are here found on both 
| banks of the St. John, with oft-recurring 
| hamlets, each containing its Catholic 
| church, store and post-office. 

Eggs, bread and even poultry could now 
be purchased at easy prices; and as for 
milk and potatoes, the kind-hearted 
people seemed anxious to give them to us. 

This land was like unto the primitive 
eighteenth-century Acadia which Longfellow | 
immortalized in “Evangeline.” But oh, the 
butter of the country! Perhaps Longfellow never 
tasted that. Certainly he could not have treated 
Evangeline as a maiden of romance had he| 
conceived her capable of making one pound of 
the kind. 

The St. John, like the Allaguash, was low. 
| There were many slight rapids. At the foot of | 
one of them we upset again during the afternoon, 
but did not stop to dry our gum; and that night 
we camped on the south shore of the river, 
opposite the French and Indian village of St. | 
Francis. Much of the river-bed was bare, dry and | 


| transported to 
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we camped in one of the most romantically | in winter. A drop of pitch must remain on the | stony. We pitched our tent among willow and 


hazel-bushes on the high bank of the stream, 
back some distance from the water, where we 
found hazelnuts as large as filberts. 

The question arose with us whether we should 
fetch our gum-barrel and canoe from the water 
up to our camp, or leave them where they were. 
We had turned the canoe upside down beside the 
barrel, and placed both on a wide, flat rock. 

“Oh, these folks are all honest!” said 
Fletcher. “They would not steal anything. 
These are Acadians, you know. ‘Theft is 
unknown here— Longfellow said so.” 

“Oh, this is a long distance from Grand 
Pré,” said I. “And weren’t the Acadians all 
Louisiana, anyhow? And if 
some of them did return to Nova Scotia, we 
don’t know that any of them found their way to 
the St. John River between New Brunswick 
and Maine.” 

“Well, maybe 1 am a little mixed in my 
geography, but they’re good enough Acadians 
for me to-night,” said Fletcher. “The barrel 
and canoe are wet and heavy, and I’m mighty 
tired. Let’s take Longfellow’s word for the 
character of Acadians, and let’s go to sleep ;’”’ 
which we did on short order. 

The next morning I had a vague recollection 
of having heard a boat paddled on the river, but 
the sound had not fully roused me from sleep ; 
and pity that it was so, for our canoe and barrel 
were missing ! 

Fletcher, who discovered this first, called to 
me in great excitement that our property had 
been stolen. We ran down to the place where it 
should have been. Not a trace of the canoe nor 
of the barrel of gum could be seen anywhere. 
Both had evidently been stolen, although it 
puzzled us to know what Acadians could want 
of so much spruce-gum. We concluded that 
they must have mistaken it, in the night, for 
sugar or flour. 

A little way below there was a shallow. We 
took off our clothes and waded across the 


river, in about four feet of water, and then went 


to the village of St. Francis. As the storekeeper 
here could speak English, we told him of our 
loss and asked his advice. The man appeared 
to pity us, but instead of advising us, took us to 
the Catholic priest and told him of our misfortune. 
His reverence appeared to regard the case as one 
passing understanding, and declined to advise 
us, save in a very general manner. 

As our guns still remained to us, we decided 
to go along the river-bank and search in force 
for the canoe; so I recrossed to the Maine side, 
while Fletcher followed down the Canadian 
bank. We marched in sight of each other for 
several miles, when Fletcher discovered a trai) in 
the sand at the water’s edge, where a canoe had 
recently been drawn up. This was near where 
a brook flowed into the river, and not far up the 
brook stood a sawmill, not then in operation. 
There were very thick alder, hazel and willow- 
bushes along the brook. 

After he had examined the trail in the sand, 
Fletcher shouted to me, and I again forded the 
river. We then began searching the bushes, and 
presently found the canoe, hidden away beneath 
running vines among willows and high weeds. 

“The gum-barrel is not far off!’ exclaimed 
Fletcher; and again we searched the bushes 
along both banks of the brook. Just below the 
sawmill there was a great heap of yellow saw- 
dust, one side of which seemed to have been 
recently disturbed. Into this I thrust an old 
pike-pole which I had picked up in the mill, and 
I had not prodded many times when the point 
hit something hard, which proved to be our 
barrel. 

Whether the thief or any one else saw us 
unearth our property I cannot say, but we took 


GW Picknett 


“IT PROVED TO BE OUR BARREL.” 


our tent, where we found that during our 
absence some one had taken our blankets and 
several other articles. 

“These Acadians are certainly a different 
breed from Longfellow’s,” said Fletcher. 

“TI told you that long ago,” said I. “But we 


must not give them a bad name because we know 


there’s one thief among them.” 

We had plenty of ammunition left, and 
signalized the triumphant recovery of the barrel 
by firing twenty shots on the river as we resumed 
our voyage. 

At noon that day we reached Fort Kent, where 
we found Americans and the English language. 
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From this place the barrel went to Boston as | 
freight, by stage and railroad, without further | 


adventure. 

The gum sold for about what we had antic 
ipated, nearly two hundred dollars; but Fletcher 
and I always felt that we had fully earned all 
that we received. 

ALFRED LEON PENDEXTER. 
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NOT THE END. 
‘Some other world is glad to see 
One star that's gone away 
The light whose going makes our night 
Makes somewhere else a day. 
Selected. 


———__oe — 


A Paradise in the Mediterranean. | 
By the Marquis of Lorne. 


HESE beautiful islands have the greatest 
| variety in picturesque hills, broken coast- 
lines, and in the village sites, framed in fine 
olive groves. So much do the people depend 
on the olives that the whole country, except where | 
the hillsides are too steep to repay the toil of the | 
cultivator, is covered with the dusky verdure. | 
The leaves, small and narrow as they are, with | 
their silvery under-lining, grow so thickly on the 
twisted branches of the old trees that the eye 
seems to range over a dense forest. But each 
tree is planted by hand at a set distance from its 
neighbor, and the twisted and gnarled trunks 
show that many years have passed since the 
land could boast a civilized rule. 

People sometimes speak so enthusiastically of 
the beauty of the olive that strangers are apt to 
imagine a growth of large, banana-like leaves, or 
at least a foliage like that of the magnolia or 
india-rubber. Nothing can be further from the 
reality. , 

One traveller I knew who had formed such 
ideas, and who passed on the road for a whole 
day these trees and never realized that he had 
come to the land of the olive. He was much 
disgusted when told that he had not recognized 
the tree. ‘Why, those stunted gray things!” he 
exclaimed ; “‘who can admire them ?” 

But although the height reached is never that 
of a forest tree, yet the green-gray gloom of a 
great olive, with its ‘wood interior’ hues of 
bluer tone and the green-silvery spangles that 
dot its sun-touched boughs, has a charm all its 
own. When mingled as at Corfu with the 
sharp-spiked columns of the cypress and with 
patches of orange plantation, there is no doubt 
about the beauty of the woodland scene. 

It forms the great feature in all the foreground 


of the island. Beyond you see pretty bays, | 
peaked headlands, rocky promontories, and if | 
you gaze eastward across the dividing sea, there | 


rises in the distance the long range of the often 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


heard among the peasantry, as they sit in the 
shade of the olive groves in the heat of a summer’s 
| day, and tell of the prowess of their fathers. 
| They know little of the classical stories, but they 
remember the traditions of these conflicts with 
the Turks. 
| These they relate to their children, as the wild 
| turtle-doves are heard cooing in the branches 
overhead, and the yellow-and-black oriole birds 
flit among the boughs, and the young corn is 
sprouting in the poorly cultivated little fields 
between the rows of stunted vines, and the pink 
roses in the hedges have begun to bloom with a 
| promise which they keep of putting forth scent 
|and blossom in luxuriance for at least eight 
| months out of the twelve. 
| Yes, it is in such a scene of peace, close to the 
if fresher green of moss and grass that tell of the 
presence of a rare spring of water, that tales of 
the era of warfare are repeated. ‘There is one 
story of the great siege of the town by the Turks 
which fires the ambition of every boy hearer. 








The Boy Hero of the Siege. 


| It relates the fortunes of a youth who, when a 
mere child, fought for his country there where 
the great walled ditches guard the towering 
rampart walls. No cannon are now to be seen 
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weak for the defence of so extended a line of raised after another attack had failed, and he 
ramparts, but boys and even women are seen in | was put on board a galley, which swept proudly 
numbers, resolved to do what they can in out of the harbor at nightfall, being one of the 
strengthening the earthworks behind the walls, | last of the fleet which was to sail south during 
and in carrying stores and food to those who | the night, carrying with it the shattered hopes 
man them. The soldiers have morions or steel | of the Turks. The Christians could hardly 
caps made like the “cozies’”” housewives place | | believe that so great a deliverance was to be 
over tea-pots to keep the tea hot, but the steel is | theirs. 
turned up in a sharp peak before and behind the! Giovanni Galati, for such was the boy’s name, 
sharp ridge skull-piece. They are mostly Vene- | determined that he would perish rather than be 
tians, and here they face the enemies they and | taken away asa slave. He had already become 
their fathers have long fought. | a favorite in the camp, and on board the galley 
Nor do they trust to their swords and guns | no one dreamed that he could do any harm. He 
alone. They invoke the aid of their patron, | was therefore left at comparative liberty. 
Saint Spiridion, and his mummied body is) 
carried through the crooked, narrow streets, the | To Die with His Enemies. 
white houses being crowded at the windows with | 
the good peopie, who pray as the priests in | The vessel had been placed for safety under a 
procession, carrying tapers in their hands, pass | | rocky part of the shore of the Isle of V ido, which 
with the shrine of the ancient saint, whose help | has been mentioned as close to Corfu harbor and 
is invoked in chants and prayers. | citadel. Galati saw the rowers taking their 
But now the priests walk quicker to get the places. The long, sweeping oars were being 
body back into the church from which they took | handled, as he knew more by sound than sight, 
it, for the sound of battle grows loud from the | for the night was dark. He knew where the 
most distant part of the defences, where the powder was stored below. He resolved to die 
Turks are attacking. Now the sun is flashing | with his enemies. 
along the agitated lines of steel helmets behind He crept to the magazine, taking a light from 
the ramparts where the cannon are being quickly | a lantern, and in a moment there was a flash, a 
served, and the white smoke from their discharge roar, and the shivered fragments of the galley 
mounted in smoke and flame into the air, and the 
terrible sacrifice had been made. 
But, strange to say, Galati lived to tell the 








A SCENE 


peeping with black muzzles over these walls, or 
looking through the embrasures in the thick 
masonry. Only the firetlies dance in airy flight 
| about those deep fosses at night, wheeling back- 


snowy Albanian Highlands in Turkey. While | ward and forward, so that the fire from the hosts 


tale! How? The galley was so near the land 
that great fragments of wreck from the bursting 
ship were thrown upon Vido, and not only 
wreckage, but some of the men and some of the 
animals on board the galley. 

Thus a goat is said to have survived an 
unwonted flight into the air, and Galati fell even 
more cleverly on his feet than did the goat, for 
the boy was pitched up on high, and then came 
down on the fringe of the shore where there was 
just enough water to break his fall and yet not to 
drown him. 

The Venetians rapidly searched the place as 
soon as the explosion showed them that the last 
of the foe’s galleys had been destroyed, and 
Galati was picked up and restored to the life he 
had determined to quit. 

If a cat has nine lives a Corfiote should have 
ten, for this island is worth living in. Its beauty 
can now be enjoyed by making expeditions from 
a capital hotel. The people of the island are 
kindly, and there is no brigandage. There is a 
post at least twice a week from the opposite 
coast of Italy. In winter good woodcock- 
shooting can be enjoyed on the Turkish mainland 
of Albania, only a short two or three hours’ sail 
in the little cutters which can be hired by the 


IN CORFU. 


and from the Moslem batteries, which pour out | week. 


'their fire from a rising ground very near the | 


Americans wishing to go farther can make it 


| great trench, rolls away, lifted by a light current | their headquarters for excursions to Greece, to see 


of air, and floats in white mist over the nearest | the Museum recently formed for the reception of 
bay. | the wonderful antique sculpture and gold jew- 


you are in Corfu you are under the Greek flag, 


the only one in Europe that has stripes like the | 
American flag, but these are of blue on a white | 


ground. 

In the possession of the island by the Greeks 
you will recognize a “sign of the times,” for the 
Turk would like to have the Ionian Islands, as 
he once had them. But they have passed from 
his rule and form part of the little kingdom of 
Greece, one of those little kingdoms which have 
been carved out of the waning Turkish Empire 
almost in our own time, that is, during the 
century of which we are now seeing the end. 

The fifteenth century closed on the full power 
of the Turk. It is likely that the end of the 
nineteenth will have rung the notes of its doom. 

With Greece carved out when this century was 
young, we have seen the kingdoms of Servia, 
Roumania and Bulgaria carved out near the end 
of the epoch in which we have lived and moved 
and had our being. What will be the next slice 
taken off the moribund empire? 

- It is likely that the next bits will fall in some 
meusure to Greece, and make stronger the 
country which has such a wonderful history in 
the past—the history that shows us that all the 
best art in sculpture and in painting, all the best 
eloquence, all the best of the ancient philosophy 
and religion, all the best commercial enterprise 
and policy of colonization, belonged to a tiny 
land not much bigger than some of the smaller 
states of the Union. 

There is now little to be done here in selling or 
buying. ‘The busy merchants who in olden days 


filled the harbor with their ships going or coming | 


from Venice, no longer think it worth their while 
to call. A great calm rests on the islands, save 
only when the fierce storms of the north wind 
make all the olive woods rustle and shake, and | 
bend the tall cypresses to and fro. 

But it may be imagined how important these | 
hills and harbors were in the Middle Ages, for 


they lay right in the old trade routes of the | 


Adriatic Sea. Therefore many a contest was 
waged for their possession, even from the time 
when Ulysses’s ship was fabled to have incurred 
the anger of the gods, and to have been changed 
by a thunderbolt into a rock. There is a little 
isle off one of the beautiful promontories which 
has the likeness in its outline of an ancient galley, 
and many a Corfiote—as the people of Corfu are 
called—firmly believes that the ancient bark 
stands, a gigantic fossil, in the blue waters of 
the bay. 

But less picturesque legends of a later date are 


of their invisible bodies glitters in countless; The ditch itself is partly filled by the ruin of a 


| Sparks for a moment and then disappears, to | wall, which has formed a practical breach. At | 


lights that modern civilization places around the | horse, and wearing on his head a turban and a 
coast for the guidance of mariners. great plume, which stands out a yard high above 
Perhaps the sulphurous clouds of cannon- | him, and nods and waves wherever he moves. 
smoke frightened away those bright swarms| He has evidently no intention of hiding his 
which love now in the peaceful evenings to | grandeur, and now he points to this breach. A 
perform their beautiful evolutions. Perhaps the | great flood of color, mostly scarlet with white 
insect world found time to disport itself despite | spots upon it, as the turbans rise and fall, 
the “‘villainous fumes of saltpetre.”” Old writers | streams out from a little hollow to the left of the 
do not tell us of these details, but they do tell | Turkish guns, and despite the fire, fills almost in 
how, about the time that Queen Elizabeth was | a moment the ditch, and struggles up the rough 
reigning over the ancestors of all Englishmen | incline, where the walls have been shattered 
and therefore of most Americans, there was a/| by the fire and by a mine which had only done 
dreadful attack made by the Turks upon the/ half the damage the Turks intended. 
Christian garrison. 
The fleet of Venice lay stretched in a long 
chain right across from the island to the mainland seedimapiaethantasiin sen tanel 
of Albania, and the Saracen fleet fronted it inan| There are false attacks made at other points, 
even longer battle-line. A desperate onslaught | but this is the real onslaught, and bravely it is 
was made on a green island just off the citadel | met; but the struggling, swaying masses of men 
called Vido, for the Moslem desired to wrest this | can hardly be distinguished from each other as 
outwork first from the hands of the Venetians. | the desperate contest proceeds. 
This was repulsed, but a landing was effected; A boy is seen fighting bravely amid the steel 
on Corfu itself, and the turbaned army dug! caps of the Venetian soldiery, and when the 
trenches and commenced a regular siege. Turks waver and finally retire and a space 
The Christian fleet was held at bay for a time, | again separates the combatants, the boy is a 
and believing that the fortifications were strong | prisoner in the enemy’s hands. He is taken 
enough to repel the assault, they contented | away to their camp, and the besieged count their 
themselves at first with keeping the main body of | losses, and find he has gone, and believe him to 
the hostile armament drawn up across the water | be dead, and there is too much grief and too 
in front of them. much anxiety for them to give especial heed to 
Iet us go for a moment into the Turkish | the grief of his parents. 
_ trenches. The men who fill them are sturdy, Now, about the time that the Mayflower 
| dark fellows, with the forehead shaved from | brought the Pilgrim Fathers to New England, an 
ear to ear. They are all armed with scimitars or | old man, hardly able to walk on account of an 
curved swords and halberds or pikes, and have | injury in one leg, could be seen at the landing- | 
| dragged little cannon from the ships and have | | place at Corfu. He used to be pointed out by 
mounted them behind fascines or wicker baskets | natives and by the Venetian officers to strangers 
full of earth and stones. | as a remarkable relic of the past, and as a man 
The men around us wear a scarlet dress to the | who should be asked to recount his experiences 
| knees, and on their heads there is a curious ‘of old days. 
peaked cap surrounded by the white folds of the) Who was he? Well, he was the gallant boy 








seen high above the folds of linen. These fall | | alive, and able to tell what had happened to him 
down in a white cascade over the nape of the | after that memorable attack which had been 


officer very richly dressed and wearing the same | swept down the breach and kept in the refluent | 

kind of head-gear. These are the best troops in | | Turkish tide of soldiery, and taken prisoner to | 

the Ottoman army, the famous janizaries or | their camp. 

guards of the sultan himself. 
Now let us enter the town and see what prep- | nople. 

arations are there being made. 





shine out again at the next turn, just as though | least so judges the general of the invaders, who | 
| they were bearing a lamp from the revolving | can be seen very plainly mounted on a white | 





| 





turban, which allows the central red cap to be | of the siege of 1570, maimed and aged, but still | 


neck. ‘These troops are commanded by an/| repulsed with so much loss, when he had been | 


| elry that their countrymen have done so much 
to recover from the tombs and temples of 
antiquity. 

Corfu is in all respects a place not only to be 
visited, but to be enjoyed by spending a month or 
more in its delicious winter climate. 


os 
or 





Famous Revels. 


VERY reader of Scott remembers the 

E chapters descriptive of Queen Elizabeth’s 

visit to Kenilworth Castle, and of the 

revels and pageantry which took place there in 

her honor. But not every reader knows that this 

glowing account is founded upon a real mask 

composed for the occasion by George Gascoigne, 

an early English poet, who enjoyed quite a 
reputation in his own day. 

Oddly enough a biography of this forgotten 
worthy has been recently published. Gascoigne, 
we thus learn, was not only the composer of the 
famous mask, but himself bore a part in it, 
personating Sylvanus, god of the woods, a savage 
figure attired in skins and leaves and bearing a 
young sapling in his hand. He seems to have 
been particularly proud of his performance, for 
he took pains to have it given out that “these 
verses were deuised, penned and pronounced by 
Master Gascoigne, and that as I have heard 
credibly reported upon a very great sudden.” 

He appears to have been “sudden” not oniy 
in composition, but also in the manner of 
performance. His speech was designed to be 
delivered while running beside the queen’s horse 
as she entered Kenilworth Chase,—surely no 
easy feat,—and a contemporary chronicler 
describes the attempt in words scarcely less 
| entertaining than his spelling: 

“Az thiz Savage, for the more submission, 
brake his tree asunder, kest the top from him, it 
| had allmost light upon her Highness hors head ; 
| whereat he startld, and the gentleman mooch 
dismayd. See the benignittee of the Prins: 
as the footmen lookt well to the hors and he of 
his generositee soon calmd of himself. ‘No hurt, 
no hurt!’ quoth her Highness. Which wordes | 
promis yoo we wear all glad to heer; and took 
them to be the best part of the Play.’ 

That is not very complimentary to the play. 
But if Gascoigne’s verses were a little too long 
| and too heavily sweet with flattery even for 


The Turks intended to send him to Constanti- | Elizabethan taste, which could stand a great deal 
He was good-looking and active, and | | of sugar, and if the poet himself was but a clumsy 
The garrison is would make a useful slave. The siege was) | woodland god, lovers of “Kenilworth” will none 
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the less feel that they owe a debt of gratitude to 
the Master of Revels which have retained their 
charm and brilliancy for over three hundred 
years. 

oo 


A Goat-Hunt in Chinook 
Weather. 


ISBEE was a taxidermist of no mean 
ability, who had been eight months at 
his brother-in-law’s ranch on Pierre’s 
River, where he had secured and mounted 

the skins of a bull elk, three varieties of moun- 
tain deer, a “silver tip’ and cub, a family of 
mountain-lions, a bighorn doe and several other 
animals of note. 

Fresh from a technical school in the East, and 
with no previous experience of mountain work, 
Bisbee’s success had been notable. It is true 
that Shoshone Joe, the half-breed hunter, was 
his guide, and that Joe had secured the bear and 
lions, but Bisbee had himself killed the elk and 
the bighorn. His patience was that of a born 
hunter. In the cover of a sage-bush chaparral, 
with the carcass of a cow for bait, he had lain in 
wait continuously for thirty-six hours, in hope 
to get a shot at the immense gray-white buffalo 
wolf. He had observed so carefully before 
shooting that the pose and savage grin of his 
mounted specimen were the admiration of the 
men at Pierre’s. 

But the white goat—that was what Bisbee 
longed for above all. 
goats among the Tetons, but they had, so far, 
eluded his pursuit. He would have one, he 
said, if it “cost a leg.” 

in October, with Shoshone Joe for guide, and 
with a couple of burros to carry his baggage, 
Bisbee, seeking the white goat, threaded the 
summits of the Teton Mountains, as far north as 
the National Park. In vain he and Joe had 
sealed dizzy heights and toiled unweariedly for 
two weeks. Although they found fresh sign of 
the animals here and there at great elevations, 
they left the mountains in disgust without once 
getting sight of the wary brutes. 

At last, toward spring, Bisbee determined to 
seek the strange creature among the highest of 
its heights, amid the greatest depths of the 
winter snows. To that end he fashioned a 
complete suit of white canvas, with covering 
for feet, hands and head, and a gun-cover of the 
same material. Thus he went to the Grand 
Teton dressed as a wraith of the snow. 

It was on the evening of the twenty-second of 
February that Bisbee left Shoshone Joe and the 
burros in camp at the western timber limits and 
started toward the summit of the great, irregular 
mountain, hoping to find his white goats some- 
where along the upper bare cones and ridges. 

He had long, hard and dangerous climbing 
to reach the top of the first plateau, for there had 
been heavy snowfalls and a “chinook” wind 
was blowing from the northwest. In order to 
make progress at all he was compelled to stick to 
the bare summits of “hogbacks” and ridges. 
On either hand the mountain was slashed with 
cavernous gulches, and but for Joe’s minute 
directions he could never have found his way to 
the top. 

On the steps and sides of the gulches lay huge 
heaps and drifts of snow, on which the soft 
chinook was blowing. Under its touch the 
banks often slid as snow does from a house- 
roof, and plunged in long, swift shoots to the 
bottom of gulch or cafion. Bisbee heard the 
dull “‘slump” of seven big slides before reaching 
the level of the plateau. 

On such a day, after heavy falls of snow, 
slides great or small occur almost every minute 
on the sides of a big mountain. Some are tiny 
shoots of a few tons’ weight, dissipated in 
lodgment along the steeps, others are avalanches 
gathering force and the weight of fresh drifts in 
their flight, and plowing a path as free from 
loose rock and trees, as though swept with an 
iron broom. 

Bisbee had purposely chosen this perilous 
weather for his final attempt at the mountain 
goat, but he almost repented on the first plateau. 
The snow was blizzarding across the top when 
he stopped to rest his legs and his lungs on fairly 
level surface. This mountain storm might spoil 
his chance of finding the game. Hardy as the 
goats were, he scarcely believed they would 
come upon the table-land in such weather. 

After getting his wind, he followed along the 
edge of the plateau toward the southern slopes, 
and blundered on, buffeting the blizzard and 
steering clear of the lower drifts, for some 
distance. He could positively see nothing across 
the level, although the tumble of mountains 
below lay clearly outlined, glittering in sun- 
shine. 

Though snow was flying so thickly on the 
plateau, the wind blowing it was a genuine 
chinook, soft and penetrating, and the snow, 
pelting through the eye-slits of his white head- 





Certainly there were white | 
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mountain, showing huge drifts and bald, sun- 
| touched knobs, with here and there the long, 
smooth path of a fresh “slide.” At his left, 
along the rough rim of heights, the fierce blizzard 
was in progress. 

The wind, filled with accumulated snow-dust, 
whirled furiously out upon the embankments of 
the notch. The snow was licked out over these 
huge banks in spurts, shoots and volleys not 
unlike the incessant puffs of battery smoke. 
For a time, in fact, Bisbee pleased himself with 
the fancy of watching tremendous cannonading 
from impregnable forts. 

Then, as he scanned the opposing steeps, his 
| eyes fell upon a number of white objects upon a 
distant background of earth and rock. 
| out of the haze of falling snow which 
| dimmed these objects somewhat, he wound 
| farther along the slope, and then saw plainly 
outlined, not five hundred yards distant, 
a dozen or more white goats. 

There they were, lying about or standing 
in the sunlight, very much at ease upon a 
bare knob out of reach of the high wind. 
He could not have found the animals at a 
point more favorable of approach. So he 
instantly plunged into the storm of the 
table-land, made a sharp circuit to the left, 
and then worked his way cautiously along 
the base of the summit. 

Here, as he again came upon the abrupt 
descent of the notch, the blizzard raged in 
such fury that nothing could be seen dis- 
tinctly in his front. There was nothing for 
| it but to crawl out upon the nearest drift, 
| and trust to his disguise and the lay of the 
| slope beyond for a nearer approach to the 
| game. 

He was now crawling on the top of a 
big bank of snow that reached out along the 
base of the summit ridge. Along the top of 
this he moved slowly and peered constantly, 
hoping to see the goats through the breaks 
in the whistling clouds ahead. As he 
advanced, the wind in front of him lost 
much of its snow, and the bank under him 
became so steep that he was obliged to 
advance feet first, digging his heels into the 
snow. 

Presently he came within sight of the 
bare ridge, and thought he saw the goats 
again. To make sure, he lay on his back 
for some minutes, waiting for a good rift in 
the mist of snow-dust. 

Suddenly, louder than the drone of the 
wind, he heard the sibilant swish of a heavy 
drift tearing down the summit steeps above 
him. As he scrambled to his feet in alarm, 
he heard the heavy “chug,” and felt the 
muffled shock of a big drift hurled against 
the base of the embankment that he stood 
on. The shock threw him on his back, and 
the air about him was suddenly filled with 
snow swept upward by the contact. 

A sinking, swimming sensation suddenly 
affected Bisbee, and he knew he was 
dropping down, down, as on the seat of 
a high swing. The atmosphere cleared 
instantly. A glimpse of yawning depths 
flashed up from beneath. Mountains rose 
swiftly toward him. He was lying on the 
very crest of a huge, impacted mass in 
meteoric flight. 

Downward for a few moments he plunged. 
The whistling roar of the huge “slide” 








When they returned, he found himself half- 
buried in snow, and lodged in a sitting posture, | 
in the tops of a pine-tree. His head-gear was | 
torn away, one mitten gone, and the breech of 
his gun, protruding from its case, thrust up from 
the snow at his feet. } 

He rubbed his eyes, remembered, and won- 
dered to find himself alive. Above him towered 
the immense steep, down which he had “‘coasted’* 
in tremendous flight. He had been carried | 
clean down to the timber-line, and the big 
slide had spread itself in a destructive swoop | 
among the rocks and trees of a rugged lower | 
slope. } 

Thanking his stars for being alive, Bisbee | 
wrenched himself free from the snow and the} 
pine-boughs, and attempted to get on his feet. | 
Then he discovered that his left leg was utterly | 
useless, paralyzed by a bruise on the hip. 

There was no use trying—the leg would not 
move at his will. He could change place only | 
by hitching himself along on his hands and one 
knee. Yet his only hope of escape had been | 
that he could go back over the mountains. 

Bisbee lay still and swiftly canvassed all the | 
chances. There were no human _ habitations | 
short of the ranch on Pierre’s River, twelve 
miles away. If the use of his leg could not be | 
recovered very soon, Shoshone Joe was the 
only hope. | 

Perhaps Joe, when Bisbee should not return | 
to camp that night, would take it for granted that 
he was “snuffed’””—buried under a slide. It was 





gear, melted like rain upon his face. Now and | very doubtful if the half-breed would peril his | 


then as he skirted the bank of some yawning | neck to come upon the mountain farther. 


He 


gulf, the rumble and slump of a long slide came | would probably wait in camp a couple of days, 


to his ears from below. 

It was about noon when he reached a southern, 
sheltered rim of the table-land. Here a wild 
scene confronted him. Below him lay a yawning 


| then return to the ranch and report “dead,” in 


his laconic, matter-of-fact fashion. Thus the 


| hunter faced his desperate situation. 


Soon he looked about near him over the 
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Peering for better cover, his eye fell upon a| 
ledge of rock, a shelf of the slope, forty rods or | 
so to eastward. Pulling his gun out from the | 
snow, he dragged himself painfully over the 
debris and along the slope until he reached an 
| overhanging shelter of the ledge. Here he 
resolved to hold out while he might. 

There were scrub-pines and thickets of aspen 
along the base of the ledge. He had still his 
pocket-dirk, a box of matches, a lunch of hard 
biscuit and boiled meat. He scraped bare a 
sheltered spot of ground, then painfully worked, 
breaking and cutting off pine-boughs to fashion | 
himself a bed and kind of wickiup. 


By nightfall he had succeeded in rearing | 





















CAUGHT BY A PINE-TREE. 


he thought he could “hold on,” with what food 
he had, for a few days, unless the weather 
should turn bitterly cold. 

During the latter part of the night he slept 
fitfully, awakening often from the chill of his 
damp bed, and putting fresh sticks on the fire. 
But for the heavy flannel clothing under his suit 
of canvas, he could not have slept at all. Evena 
chinook wind cannot warm the night air of a 
snow-covered mountain. 

In the morning his hip was swollen greatly, 
and the pain great. About the middle of the 
forenoon the gnawing of hunger drove him to 
eat a half biscuit and a morsel of meat—the first 
mouthfuls he had permitted himself since he left 
camp. The day dragged in weariness and pain, 
and he barely succeeded in gathering wood 
enough for the night. | 

The next day his condition was still worse. 
He again confined his food rations to a half | 
biscuit and a mouthful of meat. He fired his 
gun at intervals of three or four hours. 

The fourth day since his leaving camp passed 
miserably, with now and then a signal shot. | 
Often he heard heavy “‘slides’’ on the mountain 
slopes above. The chinook wind was still 
blowing, and the weather had grown almost 
mellow in daytime. Bisbee had now quite lost 
hope of rescue by Shoshone Joe. 

On the fifth day the water began to run in 
torrents, and Bisbee, burning with fever induced 
by his injury, listened almost deliriously to the 
uproar of floods in a cafion below. Still he kept 
his senses, and ate his morsels of food. 

On the ninth day, as near as he could reckon 
afterward, he, being wofully weakened, emaciated 
and starving, took a naturalist’s note-book and 
pencil from a pocket of his inner coat, scrawled 
his last will and testament upon the fly-leaves, 
tucked the book in a crevice of the rocks, where 


semicircular notch, piled along the heights with | wreckage of snow, rocks and broken tree-tops, | it must be seen if his body were found, and lay 


hillocks and drifts. 





Across this chasm to} in the slender hope of finding his cap or its | down to die. 
eastward towered a scarred summit of the| canvas covering, but these were not to be seen. 


On several nights he had heard the howl of | 
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buffalo wolves among the pines, and now he 
desperately wished the brutes might come 
speedily and make a finish of. him. But none 
came. That night was uncommonly warm, and 
he lay in a stupor of exhausted sleep until far 
into the next forenoon. 

He awoke clear-headed. The fever had left 
him, at last. Then he ate his last morsel of 
food, after two days of fasting. This and the 
long sleep renewed his strength temporarily, 
and now he suffered more frightfully from the 
pangs of hunger. 

Snow with which to quench thirst still lay 
under the edges of the rocks, but snow is not 
food. He chewed the inner ends of the bracts or 


To get | against the rocks a slender shelter of brush, and | seed-scalées of pine cones, and perhaps these gave 


him some nourishment. 

Gaunt and famishing, he sat for a long 
time that day at the opening of his shelter, 
his back against the rock, wondering for 
the thousandth time how long such misery 
could be endured. 

All hope of rescue had fled. Sometimes 
the woe of his situation would possess his 
mind as if not he, but some other hurt man, 
were starving there in loneliness upon the 
mountain, and out of a boundless sympathy 
for that one, tears would stream in rivulets 
down his face. Then rousing to the real 
situation, he would brush away the salt 
drops in manful shame. 

His den of brush and rock had come to 
have a worn, inhabited look, like the lair 
of a wild beast. In all this terrible time he 
had not seen a living creature, nor had he 
heard aught save the rush of slides, the roar 
of floods, and the occasional how! of wolves 
upon the mountain below. 

At midday, on this tenth day after his 
accident, the sun beat warmly upon that 
side of the mountain, in the air was the 
languor of early spring, and the occasional 
chirp of mountain birds began to be heard. 
To get the full sunlight Bisbee dragged 
himself—pulling his gun along from force 
of habit—out a few paces from the rocks, 
and lay on a dry hummock upon his 
back. 

There he stayed for some hours, sensibly 
feeling a renewal of strength, until he fell 
into a doze, from which he was awakened 
by a loud guttural sound: B’hhr-r-b’hrah! 
This wild, peculiar, yet strangely familiar 
utterance was repeated two or three times, 
then followed by a noise as of a creature 
“rubbing’”’ himself. 

Bisbee raised his eyes to the rocks above. 
Within fifty feet of him and almost over- 
head, a bighorn buck stood upon a narrow 
shelf of rock “tndustriously scratching its 
shoulder against a slight projection. 

The animal’s eyes were closed in enjoy- 
ment of the sunshine and its pastime. 
Instantly Bisbee forgot everything but that 
he was a hunter. There were a dozen 
cartridges in the magazine of his rifle, saved 
to fire if he should hear signal shots, or 
shots of any stray hunter. 

With intense caution, with straining 
muscles and pitiful weakness, the reclining 
man elevated the muzzle of his weapon, kept 
the breech on the ground, and moved his 
head to run his eye along the sights. The 
rifle had been cocked for days, for fear his 
fingers might fail at the last needed moment. 


stunned his ears. His senses forsook him. | had gathered a heap of wood for a fire. Here! He steadied the barrel with a supreme effort and 


pulled the trigger. 

The bighorn, shot through the heart, dropped, 
and struck with a dull sound within twenty feet 
of where he lay. 

Bisbee heard other animals scampering along 
the ledge above. ‘he gun dropped from his 
hands and for some time he lay almost swooning 
in joy andhope. Once again he wasa belligerent, 
able to contend for life; the gladness of it ran 
riot in his veins; he crowed and exulted in weak 
gurgles of truculence. 

But caution came again, and saved his strength 
to reach the animal and to haggle a thin strip of 
steak from its ham. He ate a few mouthfuls, 
all he dared, raw; then roasted some over a 
fire made of sticks from the brush of his 
wickiup. 


Strength came quickly. The next day he was 


| able to skin the saddles of the sheep, to cut off 


the meat and hang it in strips in his “den.” 
The following morning at daylight he shot a 
prowling gray wolf, which had scented his meat 
and was nosing his way into the lair. 

Bisbee now mended rapidly. In a week he 
was able to start on his hurt leg, but it was 
nearly a month before he could walk ten rods at 
atime. But he protected himself from further 
storms and cold by perfecting his shelter, and 
gathering abundance of firewood. The skins of 
the bighorn and the wolf made him warm 
bedding. 

On the 16th day of April he was able, after 
some days of weary work, to “pull in” at the 
ranch at Pierre’s River, where he was welcomed 
indeed. 

Shoshone Joe had attempted to find him on 
the second day after his departure from their 
camp, but the chinook had made ascent of the 
mountain impossible. 

“Then we gave you up,” said the man at 
Pierre’s. ‘“‘In this here country we don’t waste 
time looking for the bodies of men buried in 
snowslides,”’ F. W. CALKINS. 
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Current Topics. 


Two South American Presidents have 
already sent for samples and prices of the bullet- 
proof cloth which is now a subject of experiment 
in Chicago—a fact that throws a somewhat lurid 
light upon South American politics. 

Fourteen persons were killed in Chi- 
cago on the Fourth of July. Add the number 
in our other large cities and the mere celebration 
proves more fatal than many battles of the 
Revolution. Some games are not worth the candle. 

The reflex influence of mission work 
appears on the balance-sheet of the races. It 
costs the United States one hundred and twenty 
dollars annually to support each of its heathen 
Sioux, and less than eight dollars for each of its 
Christian Sioux. Comment is superfluous. 

There has been no better exposition 
of the proper attitude of the two great English- 
speaking peoples toward one another than that 
made recently by Cardinal Vaughan. ‘There 
is common sense enough on both sides of the 
Atlantic,”’ he wrote, “to combine a fair amount 
of mutual criticism with a very strong sense of 
mutual good-will.” 


There have been fighting men who 
claimed to “weigh a ton,” but at the time of the 
Jubilee Naval Review the average British tar 
seems to have weighed thirteen tons. “In gal- 
lant array off the coast were one hundred and 
sixty-six war-vessels,” cabled a correspondent ; 
“manned by about forty-five thousand men, 
aggregating some six hundred thousand tons.” 
No wonder Britannia rules the waves! 

It was said recently that if women 
appeared in church without hats or bonnets the 
congregation would have “a more devotional and 
homelike aspect.” Were women to bring their 
knitting the aspect would be even more “‘home- 
like.” Nevertheless, the apostle’s word about 
women being covered in church remains in force. 
The distinction between a pew and the porch of 
a summer hotel isa vital one, both for behavior 
and for dress. 


It has been proposed to celebrate the 
consolidation of the cities at the mouth of the 
Hudson into the greater city of New York by 
the erection of a steel tower more than two 
thousand feet high—twice the height of the 
Eiffel ‘Tower. Such a monument would be 
“big’’ of course, but it would be strikingly ugly 
and singularly inappropriate. A city which 
could bring itself to erect such a structure in 
honor of its creation could never be remarkable 
for anything but mere size. 

The European powers, like the fisherman 
in the Arabian Nights who released the genie 
from his imprisonment, are finding it no easy 
task to crowd Turkey back into its former 
compass. The sultan, who has profited by the 
exhibition of vacillation and indecision which 
was given by the powers last spring, demands 
a slice of Greek territory, and adds with consid- 
erable force, that if they could not dislodge 
Vassos and his two thousand Greeks from Crete 
he is not afraid of their driving three hundred 
thousand victorious Turks out of Thessaly. 

Concerning women’s work and 
wages, the latest report of the Department of 
Labor offers the interesting fact that, out of 
seven hundred and eighty-two typical instances 
in which men and women work at the same 
occupation and perform their work with the 
same degree of efficiency, men receive greater 
pay in five hundred and ninety-five. And yet 
the old prejudice against the “inferior sex” is 
dying out, surely if slowly. In fifty-eight of the 
almost eight hundred instances, women received 
the same pay as men, for the same work, and in 
one hundred and twenty-nine cases they even 
got more. 


The rate of interest is never the same in 
the Western States that it is in the Eastern, the 
difference ranging from four to eight per cent. 
Between East Canada and West Canada the 
rate varies only one or two per cent. The 
American Agriculturist suggests that this 
may be due to the flexibility of our neighbors’ 
banking system, which, like that of Scotland, 


makes generous provision for “branch banks.” | expect that it will prove the most extensive and | performed by the aid of the bicycle. 
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small towns. By such branches the surplus- 
saving east and the expanding, energetic west 
are brought together, and the farmer who wants 
a loan is spared a good deal of delay, red tape 
and expense. Doubtless the Canadian method 
has its shortcomings, like others ; but it is easy to 
agree with the Agriculturist’s chief conclusion, 
‘that since American cities are already well 
supplied with banks of discount, “the needs of 
the country districts must be mainly considered 
| in this connection.” 





If a firm give its men and their families a 
summer outing, the act seems particularly 
| gracious and generous. The liberality is widely 
‘emphasized if the excursion plan involve the 
| hiring of special trains and provision for amuse- 

ments on a large scale. But what shall be said 
of an outing which gives delight to ten thousand 
people associated as employés and families with 
a single firm; of the sixteen special trains; of a 
chartering of all the best hotels and restaurants 
in a town; of a wholesale securing of pleasure- 
| steamers, bathing-machines, bands and the like? 
That is the story in brief of a recent outing in 
England, planned and paid for by a single firm. 
Who would be unwise enough to say the firm 
made a poor investment? A return in better 
work, more cheerful feelings, lively gratitude, is 
always the sequel of such an outlay. 
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EXISTENCE. 
° Godis, ... 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be. 
e Browning. 
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‘¢ Where Would You Begin?” 


Forty-two persons who had resided for three 
months or more in college settlements, thus 
coming into intimate contact with the very poor, 
were recently asked: “What reforms or changes 
have you come to feel are most urgent and most 
practicable, and where would you begin?” In 
the Publications of the Church Social Union 
the replies are summarized as follows: 

First and universal comes improved housing 
of the poor; in quick suececession follow the 
organization of labor, the eight-hour movement, 
playgrounds and parks, improved schools and 
school laws, municipal reform, persuasion of the 
poor to have smaller families, trade schools, 
public baths, the introduction of poetry into the 
lives of the poor, income tax, coffee houses, 
cooking and sewing obligatory in public schools, 
regeneration of the upper classes, consumers’ 
leagues, the inculeation of thrift, free silver, 
municipalization of railways and _ lighting, 
temperance reform, sweat-shop regulations and 
direct religious work. 

Some of the suggestions are rather general, 
and some are a trifle absurd; yet the list has its 
uses. It proves, for instance, that intelligent 
and sincere people may honestly differ concerning 
the solution of the problem of poverty, and the 
disagreement only brings out the truth that there 
is a diversity of needs, as well as “diversity of 


accomplishment may be so used as to brighten 
the lives of the unfortunate. 

Quite as important as the question, ‘“‘Where 
would you begin?” is another inquiry which 
conscience must force upon every thoughtful 
citizen : “Will you begin somewhere ?”’ 
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The Next World’s Fair. 


Although the Paris Exhibition, which will 
mark the close of the nineteenth century, is still 
three years in the future, the French capital has 
its preparations for the great event well under 
way. ‘The remarkable extent and beauty of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago have stimulated the 
eivie pride of Paris, and no pains will be spared 
to make the Exhibition of 1900 surpass even that 
of 1893. 

In anticipation of the approaching event several 
grand public works, which will add greatly to 
the beauty of the city, have already been begun. 
A noble avenue is to be opened from the Champs 
Elysées to the Hotel des Invalides, crossing the 
Seine by the great Bridge of Alexander III., the 
corner-stone of which was laid by the Tsar 
during his visit to Paris last year. 

At the upper end of this avenue two beautiful 
art palaces, which are to be permanent additions 
to the public museums of the city, as well as 
features of the Exhibition, are being built. And 
finally, the Seine in the neighborhood of the 
Exhibition grounds is to be transformed into a 
sort of Venetian canal, lined with palaces, 
terraces and Italian gardens, and furnished with 
broad embankments for use as promenades. 

All of these undertakings are now fairly 
begun, and upon the most magnificent scale. 
The Pont Alexander III. will be nearly two 
hundred feet in width, and its single arch crowned 
by monuments of heroic size will occupy three 
years in the building. 
| The Exhibition itself is planned upon lines of 


| equal grandeur, and there is every reason to 





gifts,” and that any and every possession or | 


the invitation to take part, but will soon do so. 
It is to be hoped that the American nation will 
be represented by a display in all respects worthy 


who visit the great fair will have no reason to 
blush at seeing the republic outdone in the 
friendly rivalry. 
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Talents for conversation fit 
Are humor, breeding, sense and wit. 


Dean Swift. 
— —-- oe. 


President and Tsar. 


The visit of the President of the French 
Republic to St. Petersburg will be one of the 
significant political events of the year in Europe. 
He will arrive at Croristadt with the French 
fleet, and will be met by the young Tsar, who 
visited Paris last year, and was received by the 
French people with unbounded enthusiasm. 

The scheme of the visit includes a naval 
review ; and the French and Russian ships will 
exchange salutes. The Tsar and the President 
will go by imperial train to St. Petersburg, 
where there will be a week of festivity, with 
banquets, balls and military reviews. 

The President has been bent upon making this 


President Faure had not 
been conspicuous in pub- 
lic life before his elevtion. 
He was an accidental 
candidate who was chosen 
because his friends pro- 
posed him and because it 
was more convenient for 
the National Assembly 
to agree upon him than 
upon anybody else. 

In _ truth, President 
Faure isa fortunate rather 
than an eminent statesman, and has sought to 
command respect and popularity by making 
himself the champion of the Franco-Russian 
alliance. By embracing the Tsar in public he 
became the hero of Paris. By entering Russia in 
triumph as the Tsar’s ally he will again court 
the affections of Frenchmen. 

It is a common practice for European sover- 
eigns to exchange visits. Meetings of this kind 
occur every summer in Berlin, Vienna or Rome. 
The German Emperor after his accession to the 
throne made a long circuit of visits to his 
imperial and royal kinsmen, and the young Tsar 
followed his example after coronation. 

A French president has never before left his 
own country in order to visit a sovereign. 
President Faure is defying the traditions of the 
republic by planning a journey to St. Petersburg, 
where he will be the guest of a despotic ruler, 
who does not believe in the French gospel of 
liberty, equality and fraternity. Nevertheless, 
the two chambers of the national legislature 
made the appropriation to cover the expenses of 
| the trip, with something like unanimity. ‘The 
socialists only voted against it. 

But by taking this exceptional step he magnifies 
the power and importance of his own office and 
makes a theatricei appearance in the one country 
on the continent from which Napoleon was 
compelled to retreat in despair. President Faure 
may not have earned his great office by political 
service or statesmanlike qualities ; but he knows 
how to command the attention of Frenchmen 
and to fill the national stage with his presence. 
The commonplace candidate with ordinary abili- 
ties has become an ambitious president, with the 
courage and audacity required for playing a 
great part in public affairs. 

The Russian alliance is popular in France 
because it has increased national prestige. It 
has restored to the republic its rank as one of 
the important European powers. When _ the 
Tsar appeared in Paris, France and Russia 
seemed capable of ordering between them the 
fortunes of peace and war. When the President 
returns the visit, the power of the Dual Alliance 
will again be felt throughout the continent. 

A vainglorious, pleasure-loving nation like 
France thrills at such moments with conscious- 
ness of power and importance. President Faure 
| will be a great personage when he returns to 
Paris. ‘Then will come the sober, second 
| thought thata republic can have little in common 
| with an autocratic ruler. 





PRESIDENT FAURE. 
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Rural Mail Delivery. 


For more than seven months the experiment 
/Of mail delivery by carriers in agricultural 
sections of forty-four states has been in progress 
| from a certain number of selected post-offices. 
In at least one respect this experiment has been 
| an unqualified success: the people take a decided 
| interest in it, are benefited by it, and do their 
| utmost to facilitate the work of the carriers. 
| The farmers urge, and in some cases demand, 
the continuance of the service. 

‘The delivery is most easily and effectually 
A wheel- 


For instance, in 1895 the thirty-eight banks of | varied display of the products of civilization, man, carrying in a bag swung from his shoulder 


Canada reported more than five hundred useful and beautiful, which the world has ever from thirty to forty pounds of mail, covers a 


branches, located in two hundred and eighty- 
seven cities and towns—some of them pretty 


seen. 
Our own country has not yet officially accepted 


| route of about twenty-six miles in from three to 
| four hours’ time. Two carriers are employed on 


of itself and of the occasion, and that Americans | 


return visit, and his motives are easily explained. | 
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such a route. Every farmer along the route 
usually provides for the carriers’ convenience a 
box, which is placed near the road on a post or a 
tree. 

Of course the bicycle can be used only when 
the roads are good enough to afford wheeling. 
As a general thing, it is available only after the 
first of April in the spring, and until snow or 
mud renders the roads impracticable in the fall. 
Even within this period there are intervals when 
the carrier cannot ride the wheel. At such 
times horses and wagons must be resorted to, 
and these increase the cost and the time taken to 
deliver the mail. 

Indeed, an authority on the subject declares 
that good roads and rural free delivery of mail 
go together, and that daily delivery can be 
depended on only when the roac-bed is in good 
condition. 

The result of the experiment has already been 
to further the convenience and assist the material 
progress of the chosen districts in which it has 
been tried. If it has also been a conspicuous 
practical example of the benefit of good roads, its 
good effects will be by no means limited to those 
districts but will extend to the whole country. 


ms 
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The Science of Saying ‘ No.’’ 


We are told that the comic actors of Italy 
sometimes amuse their patrons by exploiting the 
syllable “oh.” Out of a word that is only a single 
vowel sound they can create surprising effects by 
a trick of articulation, varying the key, volume, 
accent, length, emphasis, and accompanying 
manner and facial expression through the whole 
gamut of different meanings. When they are 
done their auditors have heard them pronounce 
ob in twenty different ways. , 

The feat of the comedians has a serious sugges- 
tion in it. There are several different ways of 
saying “No,” though it can never have. but one 
meaning. The mother of the late Mr. Allen 
Thorndike Rice, long the well-known editor of 
the North American Review, found occasion for a 
series of vocal lessons on that word, in his early 
life, for which he was always grateful. 

When a schoolboy he had a weakness for 
making sudden friendships, and naturally, some 
of his hasty intimacies were unlikely to be of any 
moral advantage to him. His talented mother 
did not trust everything to his general knowledge 
of right and wrong, but sought by an original and 





| pleasant method to strengthen him where he was 





weakest. 

She practised him with a list of different ques- 
tions that required no for an answer, until she 
had taught him to inflect the syllable according 
to the sentiment. 

All the range of negatives came into the curious 
drill, from the no of simple dissent to the no of 
indignant rejection, and he learned all the proper 
accents,—of playful reproof, of cautious mistrust, 
of heroie defiance,—in short, he learned the 
seience of refusal thoroughly. And he never 
forgot it. 

To decline a “shady” invitation was always 
easier for him because he knew exactly how to 
say the resisting word. His tempters understood 
him at once. 

Both principle and politeness are essential to. 
refined manhood and womanhood. The will and 
the skill to say no gently but firmly are among 
the best accomplishments of human character. 


—————--e—__ 


A Home at Last. 


The New Century Journal, a little paper pub- 
lished as the organ of a guild of workingwomen 
in Philadelphia, which numbers over a thousand 
members, gives a column to the record of little 
deeds of heroism or kindness which have actually 
occurred. 

Among these was the story of a poor boy, an 
incurable mvalid, whose name many years ago 
was entered for admission to an institution in 
which invalids of all classes, both rich and poor, 
are taken, and where he would have a comfort- 
able home for life. So large, however, was the 
number of applicants, that the boy grew to man- 
hood before his turn came. 

Last winter he received notice that at length 
a place in the institution was ready and waiting 
for him. He was friendless and penniless. He 
started alone at night on a railway journey of 
many miles, and was set down at dawn at the gate 
of the great establishment, cold and tired, his 
heart sick with apprehension. He had never had 
a real home. This was to be his refuge for the 
rest of his life. In the dim light it looked 
perhaps more like a jail than a home. 

The gate rolled back at his feeble ring, and the 
night porter appeared. He looked at the forlorn 
figure standing there with his shabby bundle, and 
by a question learned at once that he was an 
expected applicant. The poverty of the weary, 
homeless cripple was too apparent to be over- 
looked. Seizing him by both hands the sympa- 
thetic porter exclaimed: 

“Glad to see you, sir! You’ve come to stay 
with us? You’re heartily welcome home!” 

The matron was summoned, who gave the new- 
comer as cordial a welcome. 

While he was being warmed and fed, the 
pleasant room which was to be his for life was 
made ready for him. The matron was busy in the 
storeroom, and presently filled his drawers with 
suits of underelothing, linen and other necessaries. 
Some of these were in a day or two marked with 
his own name! She knew how important to his 
future happiness was the respect of his compat- 
ions, and when she led him the next morning. 
comfortably dressed, down to breakfast and intro- 
duced him to them, there were no further ques- 


| tionings or apprehensions in his mind. Happy and 


confident and hopeful, the lonely waif felt at last 
that he was at home. 
These are the homely acts of two gentle-hearted 
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officials whose names even we do not know, but 
they touch something true and good which lies 
deep in all of our hearts. 


a 
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WASHINGTON’S SUNNIER SIDE. 


Until Senator Lodge drew, in his “Life of 
Washington,” the most human portrait of the 
great man ever given to the reading world, people 
saw him through an atmosphere wherein con- 
straint, dignity and severity combined to produce 
the impression illustrated by the poet Southey’s 


lines: 

Washington hath left 
His ‘awful m ony 

A light for after mes! 


In her “Martha Washington,” Miss Wharton 
presents a sunnier side of the soldier and states- 
man, by quoting from the reminiscences of those 
who associated with him “those intimate personal 
details which, like the lights and shadows in a 
painting, are as essential to its completeness as 
the sharper strokes.” 

Gen. Henry Lee, “Light Horse Harry,” never 
seemed to have stood in awe of his former 
commander-in-chief. One day while Lee was 
dining at Mount Vernon, Washington said that he 
wanted a pair of carriage horses, and asked him 
if he knew where a pair could be bought. 

“I have a fine pair, general,” answered Lee, 
“but you can’t get them.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you will never pay more than half- 
price for anything, and I must have full price for 
my horses.” 

At this bantering reply, which hit Washington’s 
closeness in buying, Mrs. Washington laughed, 
and the parrot perched beside her joined in. 

“O Lee,” said the general, taking the hit at 
himself in good part, “you are a funny fellow. 
See—that bird is laughing at you!” 

Once the great, dignified man was guilty of a 
pun. The Reverend Doctor McWhirr of Alex- 
andria dined with the Washingtons, and the 
general called upon him to ask a blessing. 
When the cloth was about to be removed he 
returned thanks himself. Mrs. Washington, who 
sometimes administered a wifely rebuke to her 
distinguished husband, said, with a smile: “My 
dear, you forgot that you had a clergyman dining 
with you to-day.” 

“My dear,” replied Washington, pleasantly, “I 
wish clergymen and all men to know that I am 
not a graceless man.” The play upon the word 
“grace,” though a commonplace pun, allies the 
“awful” Washington to every-day human nature. 

Dr. Ashbel Green, a former president of 
Princeton College, says that Washington always 
asked a blessing at his own table when no 
clergyman was present. On one occasion, “when 
his mind was probably occupied with some 
interesting concern, on going to the table the 
president began to ask a blessing himself. He 
uttered but a word or two, when bowing to me, 
he requested me to proceed, which I accordingly 
did.” 

Doctor Green is also the author of the well- 
known anecdote from which we learn that 
Washington was an expert in mingling a rebuke 
with an apology. At dinner-parties, according to 
Doctor Green, Washington allowed five minutes 
for the variation of timepieces, and then, when 
tardy members of Congress appeared after the 
dinner was begun, his sarcastic apology was: 
“Gentlemen, we are too punctual for you!” or. 
“Gentlemen, I have a cook who never asks 
whether the company has come, but whether the 
hour has come!” 


* 
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NOT IDEN@IFIED. 


When Lady Burton was travelling alone in 
Brazil, after three months roughing it in the 
interior, she arrived at Rio Janeiro in a plight 
which might excuse any one for not recognizing 
her. Her boots were in shreds, her dress in slits, 
her hat in ribbons, and her face, much swollen by 
exposure, was of a reddish mahogany hue. 

On arriving she was told that the Estrangeiros 
Hotel, where she had left her maid and luggage, 
was full, and so she went to the next best house 
intown. The landlord, seeing before him only a 
ragged woman, pointed across the road to a little 
tavern where sailors’ wives were wont to lodge. 

“My good woman,” said he, “I think that will 
be about your place. Not here!” 

“Well,” she responded, “I think I shall stay 
here, all the same.” 

Very much amazed, he showed her an attic 
room, but she would have none of it, and insisted 
on engaging one of his best rooms. Entering it, 
she said: 

“Now be kind enough to send this letter for me 
to the Estrangeiros.” 

In reply to the letter came the maid, a most 
imposing functionary, with the luggage and 
letters. After a bath and a change of garments, 
Lady Burton rang the bell to order supper, and 
the landlord himself appeared. 

“Did that woman come to take apartments 
for you, madam?” he asked, humbly. “I beg 
your pardon. I am afraid I was rude to her.” 

“I am that woman,” returned Lady Burton, 
smiling. “But you need not apologize, for I saw 
inyself in the glass, and I do not wonder at your 
suspicions.” 


<—9o——__ 


A SEAT ON THE PLATFORM. 


During the ten years he was in Australia as 
Bishop of Melbourne, Doctor Moorhouse, the 
present Bishop of Manchester, made himself very 
popular by his geniality, tolerance and common 
Sense. One night the bishop was about to lecture 
in a little township perched on a plateau in the 
Australian Alps. 

The hall was packed, but a young bushman, 
attired in a striped shirt and moleskin trousers, 
and wearing a flaming red comforter, was 
determined to push his way to the front. 
thought he saw a vacant seat on the platform and 
made for it. 





He | take bicycle exercise.’ 


| body else does, and [ am kept busy dodging "em!" 








THE YOUTH'S 


“Would you mind shoving up a bit, missus?” he 
said to a quiet, pleasant-looking lady. 

“No, no, you mustn’t sit there,” interposed a 
local clergyman. “That’s the bishop’s wife.” 

“Nonsense,” said the bishop, who had overheard 
the remark. “Squeeze up a bit, Mary.” 

Mrs. Moorhouse laughingly obeyed, and the 
young bushman in many-colored attire sat by the 
side of the bishop’s wife throughout the lecture. 


DOCTOR HOLMES AT OXFORD. 


Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes were among the Americans who 
visited Prof. Max Miiller at Oxford, and of 
each of these eminent men he has related some 
characteristic anecdote in his “Literary Reminis- 

” in Ce polis. One of Professor Miiller’s 
pleasantest memories is of Doctor Holmes, who 
carried his wit and freshness of feeling to the last 








year of his life. Illustrative of his faculty of 
finding delight in everything is the following: 


When we came to Magdalen College, writes 
Professor Miiller, Doctor Holmes wanted to see 
and measure the elms. He was very proud of 
some elms in America, and he had actuall 
brought some string with which he had measure | 
the largest tree he knew in his own country. 

He proceeded to measure one of our finest elms | 
in Magdalen College, and when he found that it | 
was larger than his American giant, he stood | 
before it admiring it, without a single word of 
envy or disappointment. 

I had, however, a qos fright while he was 
stare: ~ our house. had evidently done too 
muc after our first ginner-party he had 
feve’ ‘sh, "shiverin fits, and the doctor whom I 
sent for declared at once that he must keep 
aay em quiet, and attend no more parties of 


an 
¢ had him several days all to myself, and there 
were few subjects which we did not discuss. We 
mostly agreed, but even where we did not, it was 
a real pleasure to differ from him. We discussed 
the greatest and the smallest questions, and on 
every one he had some wise and telling remarks 
to pour out. 
erhaps I ms not to repeat what he said to 
me when we pa “I have had much talk with 
people in Englands ‘with you I 
conversation.” We understood each other, and 
wondered how it was that men so often misunder- 
stood one another. I told him it was the badness 
of our language ; he thought it was the badness of 
our tempers. Perhaps we were both right. 


TYPICAL OF GRANT. 


A story is told of General Grant which is illus- 
trative of his tender and gentle nature. On the 
day of a great review he turned, with eyes dim 
with tears, from the sight of his old troops, 
saying, “1 don’t believe I can stand it! I don’t 
believe I can stand it!” In the same spirit is the | 
following souvenir from “A Child’s Recollections | | 
of Grant” in Current Literature: 


The parade of the Grand Army, which was part | 
of the Centennial celebration, was an occasion of | 
wild excitement to us. We were not far from the | 
balcony where General Grant reviewed the 
troops, and therefore saw all that could be seen— 
a seemingly endless procession of soldiers, 
eannon and brass bands. 

And how the people cheered! But it puzzled us 
why the cheers were loudest and longest for the 
most forlorn, stained and ge old fiags, until 
we underst that the flags, too, were veterans. 

By and by the great show was over, and 
General Grant was going pway, He did not seem 
at all ay I wondered wh 

“Didn't. you enjoy it? asn’t it pie to see all 
your old soldiers there again?” I as 

“But they were not all there,” he ‘answered 


gravely. 

I realized what it had meant to him to review 
his old army. Those tattered flags had been car- 
ried by men who went to death at his command. | 
Those dark stains had been the red life-blood of 
men who died obeying him. To others it had been 
a day of jubilee, while his great heart had ached 
as he thought of the price of his victories. 





STOLEN BRICKS. 


A lawyer had gained the unenviable reputation 
of excessive sharpness. Next door to him lived a 
retired sea-captain, not so sharp as his legal 
neighbor, perhaps, but pretty wide-awake, never- 
theless. The two men had for some time been 
enemies. So says an exchange. 

One Agi windy night the lawyer was reading a 

book in his study when a terrific crash up-stairs 
startled him. Upon investigation, he found that | 
the captain’s chimney had blown down and had | 
—— considerable damage to his—the lawyer’s— 





“Hactening down to his library, he pulled out his 
law-books and hunted up sim ar cases, devising 
and scheming how he could secure satisfaction 
from the captain. While thus engaged a note 
arrived from his enemy that read as follows: 

“Sir: If you don’t return those bricks at once, I 
will put the matter in the hands of my lawyer.” 


THE FURTHER THE BETTER. 


The Boston Herald tells a story of Lincoln and 
Senator Simon Cameron which is new to us. It | 
relates that Mr. Cameron called at the White | 
House and asked the President to appoint to a | 
foreign consulate an applicant to whom he was 
in some way bound, but who was particularly 
disliked for his persistence in demanding favors. 

“Well,” said the President, “where do you want | 
him sent?’’* | 

In the room stood a large globe. Cameron 
went to it, put one arm around it as far as he 
could reach, and said: 

“I don’t know what my finger is on, but. send 
him there!” 

And it so happened that there he was sent. 


IN ACTIVE TRAINING. 


Senator M. from one of the Western States is 
known as the “wit of the Senate.” One of his 
humorous remarks is recorded by a Washington 
correspondent. 


The senator | somewhat corpulent, but not so 
stout as he used to be. He was asked what he 
had done to “train down” in weight. 

“TI don’t do anything, ” be replied, “except to 
“What! 


Do you ride a wheel?” 
“Oh, no,” 


answered the senator, “but eve 





COMPANION. 


Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
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Instructors: Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander- 
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15th open October Ist. Drawing and | 
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oft Fine Arts. in at any time. For circulars address 
F. M. COWLES, Pope Building, 221 Columbus Avenue, 
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EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN LEAD PENCILS. 
By simply removing the wood with the Finger Nail, 
as long a point can be obtained as desired without 
the use of knife or sharpener. 
Sample mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


For sale by dealers. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377 Broadway, NEW YORK. | 





Varicose Veins, _» 


Weak Enees, Weak Ankies 
and Swollen Joints are 
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Elastic 


Made strictly to measure 
at about half usual prices. 
Don’t Suffer, send for Prices and Self-Measuring Directions. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL COMPANY, 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 


OVER HALF A CENTURY 
The Family Friend. 


| CHILDREN 
THE FRIEND OF ; PARENTS 
GRANDPARENTS 
aS om FRIEND. 


P 0 NaD7S 


A ALL PAIN. 


The Genuine never fails. 
It can always be relied on. 
Used Internally and Externally. 





Far superior to any imitation or substitute. 

Lt costs more to make, it costs more to buy— 
but is cheaper because stronger, better 
and purer than anything else. 


s@ Note our Name on Label and Wrapper. 


Ever Housskeoper will appreciate 
ttle book, “W 
ave for Breakfast, 
and Suppe rp Suggestions for wane hes, holiday 
dinners, ete. Sent on oo of information 
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whether Pond’s Extract is sold at your Grocery 
or Drug Store. 
’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


greatly relieved and often | 


Heinz 
Baked 
Beans. 


HE Prizes offered for the best two 
advertisements of above article have 
been awarded as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE, $75. 





WILLIE 8. WING, - - - 


SECOND PRIZE, 
FLORENCE M. LOWE, - 


Duluth, Minn. 
$25. 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 


| 


| Only two prizes were offered, but an 
| additional one of $5 has been awarded to 
Bessie Brown, Youngstown, Ohio. 

We regret all could not receive prizes, but there 


are Beans for all. For picnic lunch, home, camp, 
| anywhere, they are a good dish ready for eating. 


H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
** The Pickle People.’’ 
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3 at the will of the wearer. 
: See that ; 
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Send two cents in stamps fos 
beautiful book, JE MIS 
FIDGET and her friends, to 


RICHARDSON & De LONG BROS., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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There Are Many Ways 


Of Binding a Skirt, But 


Only One Way 


Of Binding it Well. 


er 


IT LOOKS BEST. IT LASTS BEST. 
IT FITS BEST. IT IS BEST. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters §. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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Trade-Mark. 


The New Lining. 





NEARSILK 


Registered. 


Closely resembles the best quality lining silks, 
for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. 


Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 
Fast Black Linings 


Comes yard wide, double fold. 


Fashionable Shades. 





particularly adapted 
Strong enough for Waist Lining. 





UBIAN 


Will Not Crock. 





Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 


or Skirt are positively unchangeable and superior quality. 
“Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard of Selvedge. 


highest requirements. 


Fill the 








The cause of Hay-Fever and Asthma is not 
nervous system of the sufferer. 


2,000 


Our constitutional treatment not only gives RELIEF, 
but eradicates the cause of the disease and CURES TO STAY CURED. 


patients under our care each season exceeds 
five 


external but internal—it is in the blood and 


The number of Asthma and Hay-Fever 


thousand. 
Se 


—_ 


Sufferers 


Allow us to refer to them. 
FULL PARTICULARS AND BLANK FO 
Rose Cold, June Cold, Hay-Fever, Asthma. 





We treat patients in any part of the world, 
Asth ma advising and directing by letter and sending 

medicines by express. 

~~ S 

** Having suffered acutely from Hay-Fever 
for twenty years, and finding relief only in 
Europe or the mountains, it needed only ten 
H days’ trial of your treatment to find perfect re- 
a "T , Se V e r lief. I took the medicines six weeks last season 
-* and their effect upon my system was constantly 
beneficial in every way. I sleep, eat and work 


better than ever, my complexion is clearer than 
for years, and during the past winter, although 
the weather has been very trying, I have been ab- 
solutely free from any colds or cough.’"—RALPH 
EMERSON, 131 Tremont St., Mass. 


R FREE EXAMINATION ON APPLICATION. 
Dr. HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Indwelling God. 


Thou Life within my life, than self more near, 
Thou veiled Presence infinitely clear, 

From all my nameless weariness I tlee 

To find my centre and my rest in Thee. 


Take part with me against these doubts that rise 
And seek to throne Thee far in distant skies! 
Take part with me against this self, that dares 
Assume the burden of these sins and cares! 


How can I call Thee Who art always here, 

How shall I praise Thee, Thou of all most dear, 

What may I give Thee, save what Thou hast given, 

And whom but Thee have I in earth or heaven? 
Selected. Eliza Scudder. 
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“A Little Island.” 


Ten years or more ago, Robert R. Dolling was 
appointed to take charge “of the Winchester 
Mission in the district of St. Agatha, the worst 
portion of the great town of Portsmouth, 
England. The district had long been the 
despair of philanthropists. Every one had given 
it up to its own wickedness. 

When Mr. Dolling first stepped foot upon his 
new field of work, he called it “a curious little 
island,’’ it was so different, so isolated from the 
rest of the great seaport, and so overlooked. 
Here boys stole because stealing was their only 
method of living. Men were drunken because 
they were always hungry, and girls sinned 
because their mothers and their grandmothers 
had sinned before them. 

The kind of population Mr. Dolling had to 
deal with can best be illustrated in his own 
words. This is what he saw on his first Sunday 
afternoon : 

“Two girls in the scantiest of clothing were 
dancing a breakdown up and down the street in 
company with two sailor lads, all the neighbors 
looking on amused, but unastonished, until one 
couple, the worse for drink, toppled over. I 
stepped forward to help them up, but my 
endeavor was evidently looked upon from a 
hostile point of view, for the parish voice was 
translated into a shower of stones, until the 
unfallen sailor cried out: ‘Don’t touch the Holy 
Joe! He doesn’t look such a bad sort.’ To my 
horror, I found that some of the children on their 
way to church had witnessed the whole scene. 
They evidently looked upon it as a legitimate 
Sunday afternoon’s entertainment.” 

Then the good man began his campaign. 
His book, ““Ten Years in a Portsmouth Slum,” 
thrills the sympathetic reader more than any 
story of fiction could possibly do. On the one 
side are arrayed drunkenness, immorality, 
laziness, indifference and godlessness—each of 
which was born in the blood and fostered by 
base surroundings. On the other side was the 
full faith that the most degraded soul has in it 
the capacity for spiritual belief, and that every- 
body has the possibility of a satisfactory phys- 
ical state. 

Acting on this theory, the results that Mr. 
Dolling achieved were almost marvellous. 
Here is an instance: In 1886 he was invited to 
bring some sixty of his worst people on a day’s 
visit to the College of Winchester. He had to 
pay their railroad fare, also to each a day’s 
wages, to induce them to go with him. After 
getting his party there, his real troubles began. 
The guests spoiled a fine garden and stole the 
fruit. They threw stones at bathers, insulted 
the ladies who waited on them, and then they 
all got uproariously drunk before they went 
home. 

Notwithstanding this unpromising beginning, 
the experiment was repeated year after year, 
until, when the annual outing to Winchester 
came, there was a rush for applications. 

Every man wore his best clothes and paid his 
own fare. No lady could entertain more 
respectful company. Not a rude word was 
spoken. ‘The cathedral was reverently visited. 
Not a man thought of getting drunk. Yet they 
were largely the same men who had rioted on 
the same ground ten years before. 

Debased human nature is not utterly irre- 
claimable. What this good man has done, shows 
that there is an inherent capacity for goodness in 
souls that seem to human apprehension to belong 
only to the order of brutes. 


ms 
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The Pickpocket’s Death. 


It is an evident fact that the body, wheii it has 
long been a slave to evil passions, finds it next to 
impossible to break its chains. The mind may 
passionately desire righteous living, but the 
abused nervous system, fallen into iron habits, 
refuses the soul’s behest. ~~ 


Canon Gore writes that he was once present at 
the death-bed of a pickpocket, a man who pro- 
fessed himself to be sincerely penitent, and who 
believed in the forgiveness of sins. 

He had said good-by to this world, and the 
clergyman sat by his side waiting for his last 
moment to come. Suddenly the sinking man 
exclaimed, in a hoarse and painful whisper: 

“Look out for your watch!” 

They were his last words. He had died in their 
utterance, and the clergyman’s watch was found 
in his lifeless hand. e had not been able to 
resist the nearness of an article that could be 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


stolen. His enfeebled will could not prevent the 
muscles from falling into their old habits; but his 
— soul, shall we say?—protested to the 
ast. 
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Saluting the Dead. 


Off the northwest coast of France there is a 
region of wild waters, dotted here and there with 
islands of grim aspect and tragic history, about 
which cling more legends and superstitions than 
are found, perhaps, in any similar spot in the 
world. From the earliest times it has been a 
place of shipwreck and death. One of its bays is 
believed by many of the people who live on the 
mainland of Brittany and upon the islands to 
mark the site of the sunken city of Is, whose 
ghostly church-bells the mariner, if he but listen 
intently enough, may still hear ringing from the 
depths far beneath his keel as he passes above 
the spot at the hour of the angelus. 


Standing upon the summit of the headland of 
Cornouaille, which juts far out into the Atlantic, 
oneis, though two hundred and sixty-two feet 
above the water, not beyond the reach of its 
spray, and the ground is felt to shake as the 
mighty waves dash aqeinet the promontory. 
Into the Enfer, a great hollow at the foot of the 
cliff, the waves dash with a sound like thunder, 
and at the bay of Trépassés, not far away, the 
people fancy that they perpetually hear the cries 
of = drowned rising above the tumult of the 
waters. 

This sound was familiar to the pagan inhabit- 
ants of Brittany. They believed it to be the voice 
of a god, and sent nine Druid maidens to propi- 
tiate the divinity by a life of devotion on the 
stormy island of Sein, near by. 

To the neighboring island of Ushant, treeless 
and shrubless, and scarcely less desolate than 
Sein, there recently came an English naval party 
on a romantic and picturesque errand. 

In June, 1896, the British packet, Drummond 
Castle, returning from the Cape of Good Hope 
with a large number of passengers, struck a rock 
off the island of Moléne, and in a few minutes 
went to the bottom. Two hundred and fifty lives 
were lost, and but a single passenger was saved. 

The calamity was so sudden that the hardy 
po of Moléne and Ushant could do nothing 

save life; but 7 turned out en masse to 
rescue the bodies of the dead from the “eater of 
men,” as they call the sea, and performed acts of 
great bravery in this work. ‘' 

In recognition of the service, the English queen 
ordered that medals should be struck and given 
to the people of Ushant and Moléne who had a 
part in it; and lately the British man-of-war Aus- 
tralia carried these medals to Brest, the nearest 
large port. From there the officers and men 
charged with the duty of distributing the medals 
were taken to Ushant by the French gunboat, 


ier. 

On the way, not far from the lowering shores of 
Moléne, the Epervier's pace was slackened, while 
the officers of the gunboat regarded with interest 
a space of sea. The French admiral, Barrera, 
who was in command, advanced on the bridge 
and gave the order: “All hands on deck!” 
Instantly every man was at his post, the guard of 
marines under arms, the gunners at their pieces. 
The English officers, grou together, could be 
seen to look with moistened eyes at the prepara- 
tions for what they knew was coming; and their 
breasts heaved visibly. 

The admiral took off his hat, and all the rest of 
the officers followed his example. 

aL friends,” he said, addressing the men of 
the , “last year, in the month of June, a 
great British ship, returning from a long voyage, 
almost at home, was lost at this spot. e 
sailors of all nations are brothers. To honor 
those who died here, we shall salute them, and 
say a prayer.” 

he officer of the watch commanded: “To 

a Every sailor uncovered and bowed his 

ead. A simple helmsman repeated impressively 
the Lord’s prayer and the Ave Maria. 

Then three times the cannons of the Epervier 
boomed out in salute of the dead, and the gun- 
boat moved on. 

At Ushant all the peprbetion. of the island had 
come out to meet the expedition. The simple 
ceremony of the presentation of the medals was 
soon over. The village priest and his two assist- 
ants, all of whom were among those who received 
medals, chanted the De Profundis at the church, 
and the graves of the victims of the wreck, in the 
churchyard, were strewn with flowers. 
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Remarkable Escape. 


One of the most adroit ever effected 
was that of Monsieur De Boisheraut, a French 
Royalist officer, who outwitted the soldiers 
detailed to shoot him at the place of execution. 
The story is told in the “Mémoires” of a fellow- 
prisoner who witnessed the sad and curious 
scene; for though one man escaped by a cunning 
strategy, sixty-nine brave soldiers of the king fell 
that memorable night by the hand of the 
executioner. 


At nine o’clock in the evening, says General 
Tercier, the prisoners confined in the prison of 
Quiberon_were aroused by the entrance of an 
officer. He held in his hand a oo of paper, 
and was followed by an escort of about twenty 
Republican soldiers. As he entered he said: 
“Citizens, all those whose names I shall call will 
remain here. As I call the roll, each one named 
will range himself on the right-hand side.” 

This singular order was obeyed in silence. No 
one knew what it meant, and all feared the worst. 
The names of all the prisoners present were 
called with the exception of two, so that seventy 
miserable wretches stood in line, awaiting they 
knew not what! 

The order to march was pus and we slowly 
filed out from the gloomy jail. We were marched 
to the borders of the sea, where a halt was made. 
The officer in charge then read the death-sentence, 
adding these words as he turned to us: “The 
other prisoners will not be sentenced until further 
evidence is obtained, but they will be present at 
the execution of the condemned.” 

General Le Moine then had the unfortunate 
men taken out, one by one, and shot. The 
horrible work continued for an hour, and we, 
whose hour was not yet come, were forced to 
stand by and watch our comrades perish, as we 
ourselves must soon do. 

At last it was the turn of De Boisheraut. The 
four soldiers who were to shoot him said to him: 
“We are very sorry, but it is the law; and now, if 
you have any money, give it to us.” 

Monsieur De Boisheraut looked at the speaker, 
and a thought flashed through his brain. 

“IT have twenty-five guineas about me,” he 
replied calmly ; “but I do not wish to make any of 
you jealous. I will throw the coins down, and 
each of you shall get what he can.” 

As he spoke he showed the gold, and then with 
a dexterous whirl of his hand sent the coins flying 
in all directions. In their eagerness to possess 
themselves of the gold, the soldiers forgot the 
— and went scrambling after the glittering 
pieces. 

De Boisheraut, who was quick of foot, seized 
the moment to escape, and fled with the speed of 








desperation. On toward the open country he 
ran, hearing confused cries of “Halt! Halt!” 
mingled with the report of musketry, as he sped 
on through the moonlight! He gained a wheat- 
field, which luckily not yet been harvested, 
and concealed himself amid. the high, waving 
grain. 

All night he could hear the tread of the patrol- 
men who were in pursuit of him. The noises 
gradually ceased, however, and at daybreak all 
was still. He ventured now to raise his head and 
look about. Worn out with fatigue, the soldiers 
had fallen asleep, and the coast was clear. Near 
by he saw a cottage, and emboldened by the 
thought that the inhabitants of this province were 
faithful to the king, he determined to seek admit- 
tance. He knocked at the door. It was opened 
by the woman of the house. 

“Ah! my good woman,” he cried, “will you not 
save a poor nan who has just escaped death?” 

The woman made a gesture of assent and of 
warning. 

“How lucky it is that my husband is not yet 
awake!” she replied. “He is a Republican. But 
quick! Climb into the garret!” 

And for three months De Boisheraut was con- 
eealed by the generous — The village 
curé’s sister brought him food, books, paper, pen 
and ink, and as soon as the garrison was dimin- 
ished and the vigilance of the search for him 
relaxed, he escaped from the province disguised 
as a fisherman. 
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“The Pink Calico Bowl.” 


The fever was over, but weary and weak 
Our dear little Isabel lay, 

No dainty could tempt her, no story could please— 
How fast she was fading away! 


“My darling,”’ said I, “if your dolly were ill, 
Pray what do you think she would eat? 

And how would you serve it all dainty and nice— 
Just think what would please her, my sweet.”’ 


The wan, listless face brightened up with a smile, 
The faint little voice touched my soul: 

“I think I would give her some crackers and soup 
In grandma’s pink calico bow! !”’ 

How swiftly I brought it—the heirloom we prize— 
A century treasured with care, 

And thought how the darling had worshipped afar 
This china so ancient and rare. 


What blessed reward was her gay little laugh, 
And the “‘soup’’—why, she mastered the whole! 

“O mamma,” said she, “I'll eat six times a day 
From grandma’s pink calico bowl!” 


More precious than jewels we treasure it yet, 
And trace on our history’s scroll; 
“The life of our darling was certainly saved 
By grandma's ‘pink calico’ bow!!’’ 
LANTA WILSON SMITH. 
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A Puzzling Superscription. 


The French word for black is noir, and the 
French word for bird is oiseau. If the reader 
knows these two things, and the further one that 
Pierre is French for Peter, he will be ready to 
appreciate a post-office scene in upper Michigan, 
of which the Chicago Times-Herald prints a 
description. The actors were an “amateur post- 
master’ and a half-breed Indian. The half-breed 
had called for a letter, and the postmaster was 
looking for it. 


“There never was such a name in the world,” 
said the postmaster, in a grumpy voice. “Who 
ever heard of Blackbird for a name?” 

“Dat eez so—dat my name-me,” said the man 
who wanted the letter. He Lora with a strong 
French accent. “Peter Blackbird, my fader he 
make it, oe 

“And I tell you Blackbird aint no kind of a 
name — heathen or otherwise. Say, Frenchy, 
what have you done to _ up a name like that? 
Howsomever, if the letter was here it would be 

lain readir’. Mebbe it’ll come next week. Who 

ye expect ‘f from, anyhow?” 

‘Me fade -—an’ it ze money got—dat I len’ 

-me. 

“Well, get ¢1t now with your jargon. If it 
comes Ill sax": it for you. Come again when you 
can’t stay so img,” and the letters were packed 
away for the ..ext comer. 

In a week the half-breed was back looking for 
a letter for “eter Blackbird.” And as before, 
no letter await*d him. 

“Can you read writing?” asked the postmaster, 
angrily, as he flipped the letters on the rough 
counter. 

“Whatfor I hev lettre come eef I no read?” 
asked the half-breed in return. 

“Then you look here and see that there isn’t 
angiuing or ‘Peter Blackbird.’ ” 

he woodman took each letter in his grim 
hands and with infinite pains and difficulty spelle 
out the hard names, in comparison with which 
the one he had given seemed an easy one. At 
last he seized an envelope with a yell of delight, 
and began tearing it open, when the postmaster 
insisted on seeing it. 

“Hello!” he said, “this aint your letter!” 

“Yum, zum, = dat my lettre—I tell you dat 
name in sh—for you not speek-a de French 
—dat my fader hanwrite—dat my name.” 

He held it up and the puzzled postmaster looked 
at the inscription and read this legend: 


“Pierre L’Oiseau Noir, 
Camp Alger, Mich.” 


“Well, what has that got to do with you?” 
asked the postmaster. 

“Dat Peter Blackbird in French-all-right. What 
for you zat ign’rant,” was the half-breed’s answer, 
as, seizing his precious letter, he faded away. 
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Which Was Crazy? 


Jumping to conclusions, so called, is a hazard- 
ous proceeding. Even the shrewdest of men will 
sometimes land in a bog before they know it. 
Here, for example, is a case in which the victim 
was no less a person than the famous Baron Von 
Humboldt. We borrow the anecdote from the 
Golden Penny. 


During one of his visits to Paris, Humboldt 
—- to his friend Doctor Blanche, the distin- 
guished authority in matters concerning insanity, 
a desire to meet one of his patients. . 

“Nothing easier,” said the doctor. “Come and 
take dinner with me to-morrow.” 

The next day Humboldt found himself seated 
at the dinner-table of the famous doctor in 
—— with two guests to whom he had not 
been introduced. One of them was dressed in 
black, with a white cravat and gold-rimmed 
spectacles. He had a smooth face, a very bald 
head, and sat with great avity through the 
entire dinner. He was a gentleman of undoubted 
manners, but exceedingly taciturn. He bowed, 
ate, and said not a word. 

The other guest, on the contrary, wore a great 
shock of hair, brushed wildly, his shabby blue 
coat was buttoned askew, his collar was rumpled, 
and the ends of his cravat floated over his 
shoulders. He helped himself, ate, and talked at 
the same time. Story after story did this ineo- 
herent person tell. He mixed the past with the 


a. flew from Swedenborg to Fourier, from 
leopatra to Jenny Lind, from Archimedes to 
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Lamartine, and talked politics and literature in 
the same breath. 

At the dessert Humboldt managed to say quietly 
to his host, glancing at the fantastic personage. 
who was stil ae “I am very much obli 

you. Your maniac amuses me immensely.” 
The doctor looked startled. 

“You made a great mistake about the maniac,” 
he said, at the earliest. moment when they were 
alone together. “The brilliant talker wasn’t the 
lunatic; the silent one is my patient; the talker is 
the famous Balzac, the novelist.” 
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Her Remedies. 


Doctors in the “backwoods” districts often find 
that their patients will refuse all medicine, as 
long as they fancy that there is any possibility of 
effecting a cure without its aid. Their belief in 
“charms” is difficult to unsettle or combat. 


A jouns doctor was called to attend the father 
of a {> family, a stalwart backwoodsman, who 
was in the ip of a malarial fever, on which his 
wife, with all her supposed skill, had been unable 
to make any impression. 

On his second visit the doctor noticed that one 
of the children had around her neck a string from 
which dangled some small bones. 

“What are those intended to cure, rheuma- 
tism?” he asked the mother, with a smile. 

“No, doctor, those are so Mirandy’ll have an 
easy time a-getting her teeth,” was the response. 
“Those are rattlesnake bones. The critter was 
plowed up last spring when the men folks broke 
up a new piece o’ land. I jest took and biled him 
a couple o’ days, and strung his bones on a string 
to hitch on to Mirandy’s neck when ’twas time; 
she wa’n’t but six weeks old then. I mistrust 
they might be good for rheumatics, too, but ’taint 
best to run no resks. I s’pose you know the best 
thing for rheumatics?” 

“Perhaps I don’t know your remedy,” said the 
shrewd doctor. 

“T reckoned everybody knew,” said the woman, 
with momentary animation. “Why, = jest take 
four pieces of eelskin, about three fingers wide, 
and bind ’em on your ankles and wrists. It drives 
the worst kind o’ rheumatics off, they say.” 

“Doctor,” said this believer in charms, with a 
dubious glance at the tumbler of medicine pre- 
pared for her husband, “be you sure that aint 
anyways p’isonous? ’Cause I aint tried binding 
raw tomatoes on him yet, and there’d be some by 
the first o’ next week!” 
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The Wonders of a Watch. 


A Boston jeweller who has a talent for adver- 
tising, as well as a genius for mechanics, has 
been reminding his patrons, lately, that “a watch 
is the smallest, most delicate machine that was 
ever constructed of the same number of parts. 
About one hundred and seventy-five different 
pieces of material enter into its construction, 
and upward of twenty-four hundred separate 
operations are comprised in its manufacture. 


“Some of the facts connected with its perform- 
ance are simply incredible, when considered in 
total. A blacksmith strikes several thousand 
blows on bis anvil in a day, and is right glad when 
Sunday comes around; but the roller jewel of a 
watch makes “— day, and day after day, 
432,000 impacts against the fork, or 157,680,000 
blows in a year without stop or rest, or 3,153,600,000 
in the short space of twenty years. 

“These figures are beyond the grasp of our 
feeble intellects; but the marvel does not stop 
here. It has been estimated that the power that 
moves the watch is equivalent to only four times 
the force used in a flea’s jump; consequently it 
might be called a four flea-power. One horse- 
power would suffice to run 270,000,000 watches. 

“Now the balance-wheel of a watch is moved by 
this four flea-power one and forty-three one- 
hundredths inches with each vibration—three 
thousand, five hundred and fifty-eight and three- 
quarters miles continuously, in one year. 

“It doesn’t take a large can of oil to lubricate 
the machine on its thirty-five-hundred-mile ‘run.’ 
It requires one-tenth of a drop to oil the entire 
watch for a year’s service. But it has great need 
of that one-tenth of a drop. 

“If you would preserve the_time-keeping 
qualities of your wat@i, you should take it toa 
com a watch-maker once every eighteen 
months.’ 
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Answering a Snob. 


When Poole, the famous English tailor, was an 
old man he was at Brighton on a vacation, and 
one afternoon went out to walk upon the pier. 
There he was publicly insulted, with what result 
to himself and the second man, is told by the 
Weekly Telegraph : 


A young man, who did not know, perhaps, that 
he was a snob,—a snob being one kind of a fool,— 
was also on the pier with a couple of ladies, to 
whom he said, as he saw Poole coming: ‘ 

“Now, you wouldn’t take that good-looking 
man for a tailor, but he is. He’s an impostor. 
Just listen while I take him down a notch or two. 
I’ll tell him my coat, which I have just had from 
him, doesn’t fit.” 

As he spoke Poole approached and politely 
acknowledged the salutation of his customer, 
who, walking up to him, said: “Here, Poole, now 
do take a look at me. Does this coat fit?” 

Poole took in the situation, for he was a good 
S siognomist, and the countenances of the ladies 
rayed the plot to him. ’ 

“It certainly does not fit,” said he, and pulling 
out a bit of French chalk, he proceeded liberally 
to mark and cross the coat of his would-be queller 
all over, and then observed, with the utmost 
—— and a: “Now, if you will kindly 
send that coat to my shop, the alterations shall be 
attended to.” 
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Good Boat. 


An old darky who runs the little ferry across 
a New England river affords much entertainment 
to passengers by his quaint remarks. 


Not long ago a farmer, who had driven on to 
the peaty with a heavy load of summer boarders, 
said, ‘Uncle Rufe, s’posin’ your pulley contrivance 
should give out, where do you cal’late we’d go? 

“Stay right in de boat,” returned the ferryman. 

“Yes, but the boat might be in heaven before 
you knew it,” said the farmer. - 

“Huh! When d’ you eber hear ob a boat gwine 
to heaben?” inquired Uncle Rufe. 

“How about the ship of Zion?” asked the 
farmer. 

For a moment the old oy d looked perplexed. 
Then he rallied, and smiled broadly on his per- 
sistent fare. ‘. 

“Why, saytear't take you for an ignorant 
pusson if you talk like dat,” he said; “dat boat 
wa’n’t made ob wood, it war made ob faith, and 
it ry got anything to do wid de question, no 
sah!” 
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Busyman’s Country and Lazyman’s Land. 
Two places I know,—both are quite near at 
hand,— 
Called Busyman’s Country and Lazyman’s Land. 
You’re given, each morning, a chance to decide, 
In the first one to walk, in the other to ride. 


In Busyman’s Country the day is so short 

They have not much time there to frolic or sport. 

And yet, if you’ll notice, when night-time comes 
’round, 

A happier country could hardly be found. 


In Lazyman’s Land how the hours drag by! 
There’s nothing to do there except yawn and sigh. 
And so when night comes, in the whole of the 
place 
You’ll find not one smile, nor one satisfied face. 
JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
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Teddy’s Fire. 


It was the snuggest of all seaside cottages—or 
so thought the Burke family, who, to be sure, 
had always lived so far away from the coast 
that they knew very little about any other. 

It stood on a bluff overlooking, the ocean, 
whose heavy ‘Boom! 
boom !’’ might be heard 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





! and you would have supposed he was wandering 


as far into fairy-land as Marion herself; but 
matter-of-fact Teddy was just remembering 
something he had heard a good while ago and 
something else that he had seen on the beach 
this afternoon, and making a little plan of his 
own. 

All the children rose early the next day, but 
Teddy was the first out of bed, and had been to 
the beach twice before any one else was 
down-stairs. 

It was a glorious morning—just right for 


bathing, for gathering shells, for building sand | 


forts, or indeed for anything that any one wished 
to do. 

But in the afternoon a dark cloud came up, the 
sea turned a steely color, the wind rose in gusts, 
and the Burkes were glad to take refuge in their 
cottage while the heavy drops of rain fell faster 
and faster, until the sea was almost blotted out 
of sight, as they watched from the veranda. 

The fire was lighted earlier this evening, and 
the children took turns stirring it and making the 
sparks fly. 

Once the blaze died down, leaving only a mass 





of red embers on the hearth, for father had been 


telling one of his best | 
stories, beginning, ““When | 
I was Donald’s age,” | 
and everything else was | 
forgotten. 

It was then that Teddy 
ran to the kitchen and | 
brought in a basket of 
queer-looking sticks of 
wood, which he threw on 
the bright coals. 

“Oh, see!” suddenly 
cried Flo ; for against the 
chimney-back a deep 
crimson flame shot up, while two slender spears 
of vivid green darted out at one side, and flicker- 
ing tongues of blue and tenderest violet curled | 
daintily around the blackening wood. 

The children’s eyes grew wide with wonder 
and pleasure as the fine tints wreathed and 
vanished in such witchery. 

‘What makes it, father?” asked Donald. 
wasn’t like that before.” 

“T think Teddy can tell us,” said father, who 
saw his boy’s face glowing with satisfaction at 
the success of his little surprise. 

“It’s driftwood,” said Teddy. “I went to the 
| beach and got it while everybody was asleep. 

The colors come from the salts in the sea-water 
| and the nails and things in the wood. I heard 
| Professor Day tell about it once, and I’ve been 
| wanting to try it ever since. There are bushels 
| of it on the beach. I’ll bring some every day.” 
| “And I'll help,” said Donald. “It will be 
| like having a nice little sleepy kind of fireworks 
| every night.” 

“It is a fairy fire,” said Marion, softly. 
Teddy drew a long breath of content. “The 
best of it is that it’s real,’ he said. 
| Mary S. DANIELS. 


“It 











all day—and all night, 


too, if one could but ; _ 
stay awake to listen. [he oleepy Hor ise %* 
From its wide, low am SA ip 

windows lovely water ay , ae | é 
views could be enjoyed, | =e 
without moving, from Te sound ” all . — | 
almost any spot in the 1e reel, 4 
house. Theze was a Nor nde of bird 5 

nor ffead of feet 


broad veranda, shady 
for the grown folk on 
sunny days, and shel- 


tered for all on rainy hike drowsy 

ones, with plenty of eyes. 
hammocks, in which While creator shadows 
they could lie looking found if 3 
out on the Atlantic, and 

dreaming, dreaming, 


until sometimes they 
would fall fast asleep 
and dream not at all. 
Coziest of all was the 
large hall—large, that is 
for so snug a cottage— 
with its quaint marine } 
decorations and open 
fireplace, around which 
the family loved to 
gather on chilly eve- 
nings for chat and story- 





Beneath the silent 
summer skies 
Tits windows shuf 
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Nats to (rack. 


1, 
CHARADES. 
I. 
first was oft by ancient scribes employed, 
y second is the middle of a fin, 
third at night’s by soldiers much enjoyed, 
y whole is one who’s sorry for his sin. 
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Il. 


My first a mighty weapon is to-day, 
And frequently is wielded by my second. 
Who guides my third, when fairly under way, 
And who my whole does well, is skilful reckoned. 


III. 
* first a prophet in a vision saw; 
fly second is an honorable profession ; 
~ third is practised by the college boys, 
n which advance is made by retrogression. 
My whole in use contrasts with general laws; 
he effect is seen to be before the cause. 


2. 
ENIGMAS. 


I. 
My first two letters stand for a man, 
My first three stand for a woman, 
My first four are a man of note, 
My whole a man inhuman. 


Il. 
My first is in beach, though not in sand, 
My second in water, also in land; 
My third is in sing, but not in hum, 
My fourth in kettle, if not in drum; 
My fifth in yesterday, not in to-day; 
My sixth is in tea-cup, also in tray; 
My whole is woven with skilful hands, 
Out of numerous gay-colored, scented strands. 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 


Full many a legend old 
s told of — isle, 
of . sinner or saint, 
Our leisure hours to wile, 
When —— were given to fancy, 
And she carried us, willing slaves, 
Through charméd haunts and places, 
And to banks that 
Lethe laves. 
But the star of our 
era’s —, 
Of a more prosaic time, 
When commerce, trade 




























telling. 

It was on an after- 
noon early in July that 
the Burkes arrived at 
this elysium which they had let for the summer. | 

The children had already caught a glimpse of 
the ocean, and no sooner had the lumbering old | 
coach pulled up at the door than they tumbled 
out pell-mell and trooped shouting down to the 
sandy beach. | 

The tea hour brought them back with such 
sharpened appetites that Hannah could hardly 
eut bread and butter fast enough for them, but 
the moment tea was over, away they scampered 
again, for they had never seen anything like this 
beach before. 

It had broad stretches of sand and shingle, | 
and abounded in treasures of seaweed and shells. 
Wavy lines on the shore showed how far the 
high tide had reached, and along these lines were 
heaps of straw, drying seaweed, and fragments 
of wood. Fluffs of foam were blowing about, 
and in the lapping edges of the water were funny 
little living creatures that leaped up on the sand | 
as the waves rolled out, and burrowed out of 
sight in the smallest part of a second. 

When the children were tired of running | 
about and exploring, they sat down on the 
broken beam-end of some wrecked and forgotten | 
vessel which had drifted high up on the sand, | 
and told their fancies about the sea and all these | 
strange new sights. The great water grew rosy | 
pink and then silvery white, while they wove | 
Stories of storms and wrecks, and built dream 
ships in which they went sailing out over 
unknown seas into fairy-iand. All but Teddy! 
Teddy had no fancy and never could “make up ;” 
but then he could remember famously, and his 
stories had the never-failing charm of truth. | 
_ Presently the moon came up, looking as if | 
It rose right out of the water, and the air grew | 
cold, so they all flocked home, where the blazing | 
fire in the hall put the finishing touch to the | 
happy day. 

As they clustered around it for the cozy half- | 
hour before bedtime, some on hassocks and some | 
on the hearth-rug, Teddy’s eyes grew thoughtful, | 
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and traffic 
Creep even into rhyme, 
| And lumber, —, ores, 
: Their mighty volume 


ring 
(When the metals we 
—— from dross) 
To proclaim that 
wealth is king. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 


I have a note so fine 
and sweet 
That you must listen 
well 
To catch that still, small 
voice of mine 
With which my worth 
I tell. 


Yet in the world much 
noise I make, 
In party strife I mix; 
And keep in quite a 
lively state 
The nation’s politics. 
And still a different face 
I wear 
In every foreign land, 
As to and fro in restless 
change, 
I pass from hand to 
hand. 


5. 
SHAKESPEAREAN 
PUZZLE. 
Supply the missing 


words in the following 
quotations ; their initials 





On the Beach in Summer. 


A playmate gay is the laughing sea; 

He tosses his foam on you and me, 

He chases and races over the sands, 
He creeps and he kisses feet and hands, 
As we play on the beach in summer. 


A generous friend is the kind old sea; 

He giveth his treasures to you and me; 

The tide is his bearer, and with it brings 
Sea-shells and grasses and wonderful things, 
As we walk on the beach in summer. 


A teacher true is the deep old sea; 
Sweet stories he telleth to you and me 
Of Him who holdeth the sea in His hand, 
And of One whose word of quiet command 
Made the raging of angry waves to cease 
When they heard His gentle whisper, “Peace!” 
As we dream on the beach in summer. 

MARY LOMBARD BRODHEAD. 


* 
> 





Six for One. 


“IT should admire,” sighed Aunt Cam, “I 
should admire to have another cat like Tom! 
He was jest the smartest cat, and the best cat, 
and the handsomest cat I ever sot eyes on— 
clear Maltese without a white hair on him, the 
best hunter you ever saw and the knowin’est 
cat—it did beat all!” ? 

**oo bad he should be pizened!’’ said Mrs. 
Smith, sympathizingly. “Aunt Nabby Green 
has a cat that’s the perfect moral of him, as far 
as looks goes, and she says he’s good as gold, but 
she sets such store by him I don’t s’pose she’d 
part with him, anyhow.” 

Benny Prince and Nan Holloway, who sat on 
Aunt Cam’s doorstep playing checkers and 
eating peach-apples, heard the conversation, and 
both wished they could find a cat to comfort 
Aunt Cam. All the children loved the dear old 
lady who was so sweet to them, always had a 
plate of apples on the light-stand from which 
you were to help yourself, and apparently never 





gentle old Maltese cat purring in his arms. 








failed to have sugar-plums in her pocket. The! 
next morning Nan came in hugging a bag that 
squirmed and sometimes mewed a bit, softly. 

“QO Aunt Cam!” she cried, “here’s two little 
Maltese kittens. I told our hired man last night 
about your losing Tom, and he went home and 
got these for you. Aint they beauties! And 
two kittens do play so cute together!” 

“You dear child!” said Aunt Cam, fondling | 
| the kittens. “Jest like Tom, for all the world— | 
not a white hairon’em. Thank you, a thousand 
times !’’ 

And with a kiss and a handful of goodies, 
Nan hurried off to school. 

Before five minutes, Benny came along with a 





“Grandma says she’d jest as soon spare you | 
old Tab as not, for she has three other cats. 
Run in, Tab! I’m late to school!” 

And Benny ran off without waiting to hear 
Aunt Cam’s “Thank you, Benny, dear!’ 

That afternoon Aunt Cam put the kittens | 
down cellar, shut old Tab in the wood-shed, ‘put | 
on her thimble and went to the sewing-circle. 

When she came home at dusk, she found a/| 
squirming bag on her front porch, and a note 
from Mrs. Smith tucked under the door. It 
read: ‘“‘Aunt Nabby says she wouldn’t spare 
Timothy to anybody but you, but she has two | 
kittens most as big, so you may have him.” 

She carried in the bag and emptied out Tim- 
othy. He was, indeed, the very moral of Tom, | 
and her heart warmed to him at once, in spite of 
the two kittens down cellar and the old cat in the 
wood-shed. 

Going on to the back porch later, she found 





| there a box with slats nailed over the top, and 
| 


peering in, saw two half-grown Maltese cats. 
A roughly scrawled paper lay on the box. 

“I’m proper sorry your cat got killed by my 
rat-pizen, so I’ve brought you two more Malties. 
I hope this will make it all right.—John 
Wilson.” MATTIE W. BAKER. | 





will spell a seasonable 
word. 

“# ** * poor Yorick.” 

“*** every man after 
his desert, and who should ’scape whipping?” 

“*** to a nunnery, go!” 

‘» ***** mockery, hence!” 

‘“**** up in measureless content.” 

‘“* ** * me where is fancy bred?” 


6. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


“T-.e-e -s -o-h-n- -h-t -e-p- i-s -0-t-, 
0 -a- a- I -n-w, -u- a t-e- -D- -T-t-.” 
-O-m-8 
. - 


IN PRACTICAL JOKES 


One person is always 1, m, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
The other is always 1, b, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


8. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 


If you yess a breeze, what will come up? 

Part of a child’s face? 

A fop and some wild beasts? 

A product of the dairy and something from a 
china closet? 

An Alderney on a frozen pond? 

A musical instrument and a Latin conjunction? 

A king’s signet ring? 

Your ete a cages mt 

An Aborigine and something that belongs to 
him? 

Hero calling to her lover? 

Two dear little boys who have the same name? 

“Grandfather's clock?” 

A contented spirit? 





Conundrums. 


What five-lettered city of New York can be 
spelled with three letters? U.T. K (Utica), 

Which of the writers of current fiction is the 
mostdnspiring? Hope. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Looking Backward,” Edward Belpey. 2. 
“The Cricket on the Hearth,” Charles Dickens. 


3. “Hard Cash,” Charles Reade. 4. “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ Mrs. F. H. Burnett. 5, “ The 
Heavenly Twins,” Sarah Grand. 6. “The Light 


that Failed,” Rudyard Kipling. 7. “Prue and I,” 
George William Curtis. 8. “Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” Thomas Hardy. 9. “Ben Hur,” Lew 
Wallace. 10. “The Complete Angler,” Izaak 


Walton. 11. “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” John 
Bunyan. 12. “Unele Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe. 13. “Zenobia,” William Ware. 14. “The 


16. “The Man 
16. 
17. “The Tragic 
“Hans Brinker,’ Mrs. 


Last Days of Pompeii,” Bulwer. 
Without a Country,” Edward Everett Hale. 
“Hypatia,” Charles Kingsley. 
Muse,” Henry James. 


M. M. Dodge. 


18. 
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PROFESSOR ANDREE’S BALLOON Voy- 
\GE.—Professor Andrée, the Swedish aéronaut, 
whose plan for reaching the North Pole by 
balloon has been described in the Companion, 
started on his voyage, with two associates, July 
11. The ascent was made from Danes Island, 
at the northwest extremity of 
Spitzbergen, under favorable 
conditions. The balloon, 
which is seventy-five feet 
high and is called the Eagle, 
was carried in a north-north- 
easterly direction at a rate of 
about twenty miles an hour. 
It was the hope of the ex- 
plorer to reach the Pole in 
four or five days, and to hover 
over the polar area long enough to make a careful 
survey of it. The American, British and Russian 
governments have asked the people living in the 
Arctic regions to keep a watch for the balloon 
and to give any needed assistance. 

OvuR ForREIGN TRADE.—The Official returns 
of the foreign trade of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, show that the 
exports of merchandise ran beyond all records, 
amounting to one billion and fifty-two million 
dollars, in round numbers. The only other year 
which approached these figures was 1891, when 
the billion dollar mark was crossed, but the total 
was twenty-two million dollars less than in the 
year just closed. The exports in 1897 were one 
hundred and seventy million dollars more than 
in 1896. More than fifty million dollars of this 
increase was in cereals, and about forty million 
dollars in cotton; but there were considerable 
gains also in exports of machinery, copper, wood 
and wooden goods, cotton cloths, ete. On the 
other hand, the imports fell off about fifteen 
million dollars aS compared with 1896, the 
diminution being largely in articles of luxury, 
which the people found it possible to do without 
in hard times. The net result was that the 
commercial balance of trade in our favor, by 
which is meant the excess of goods which we 
sold in foreign countries over what we bought 
there, reached the unprecedented total of two 
hundred and eighty-seven million dollars. 

SENATOR HARRIS’s SUCCESSOR. — Gov- 
ernor Taylor of Tennessee has appointed Thomas 
B. Turley of Memphis to succeed the late 
Senator Harris. Mr. Turley is 52 years old,a 
lawyer, and has never before held public office. 





PROFESSOR ANDREE. 


Mr. HARRIS AND THE SCHOOL FuND.— 
When Mr. Harris was Governor of Tennessee, 
in 1862, he was obliged to leave Nashville on the 
advance of the Federal troops. He took with 
him about $700,000 in gold, which had been 
deposited in the state 
bank to the credit of the 
school fund. He moved 
this money from place 
to place, as circumstances 
compelled, under a guard 
of soldiers. On one occa- 
sion word came that the 
Confederate government, 
which was desperately 
in need of money, had 
ordered this fund seized 
for military uses. Mr. 
Harris went to Richmond, 
where he told the Confederate President that he 
was ready to give all his own property to the 
Confederate government, but that this money 
belonged to the school fund of Tennessee, and he 
did not mean that it should be touched if he could 
help it. President Davis recalled the order, and 
after the surrender Mr. Harris obtained a guard 
from the Union general in command, and took 
the money back to Nashville, where a count 
showed only a trifling shortage after all the 
vicissitudes to which the fund had been exposed. 

ENGLAND AND THE SEAL QUESTION.— 
There has recently been published a long letter 
of instructions which Secretary Sherman sent to 
Ambassador Hay, regarding the negotiations 
with England over the protection of the seals. 
The letter was written after England had refused 
to agree either to the suspension of the killing 
of seals for the present season, or to a joint 
conference of the powers concerned for the 
preservation of the seals. The letter severely 
arraigned England for disregarding her obli- 
gations to take adequate measures to prevent the 
commercial extermination of the seals; and the 
intimations of bad faith which it conveyed called 
forth strong expressions of resentment from the 
leading English journals. 





SENATOR HARRIS. 


DEATH OF Miss INGELOW.— Miss Jean 
Ingelow, one of the best known of English 
contemporary lyric poets, is dead, at the age of 
77. Her first volume of poems was published 
in 1850, and her “Songs of Seven’ and “The 
High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 1571,” 
were among her most popular poems. She was 
the author also of several novels, and books for 
young people. 





THE YOUTH’S 


>| The Photographic Contest. 





Full conditions and awards in The Youth’s 
Companion’s National Exhibition of Amateur 
Photography for 1897. 





In order that the conditions of the Companion’s 
amateur contest may be fully understood, they 
are again printed below in a form that may serve 
to answer many queries. 

All amateur photographers in the country are 
invited to contribute, with the assurance that 
their contribution will be placed on exhibition, 
bearing their name and address, thus insuring 
personal credit for all work sent. 

As no photograph will be considered that has 
not been taken during the present year, the 
display will be of special and peculiar interest as 
showing the actual status of amateur photography 
at the present time. 

Every exhibitor who sends more than three 
pictures will receive a handsome exhibitor’s 
certificate, in two colors on bond paper bearing his 
name. This will serve as an interesting souvenir 
of the exhibit. 


THE AWARDS. 


To give added interest to the exhibition the 
following awards are offered for the best photo- 
graphs submitted: 


First Prize, One Hundred Dollars. 
Second Prize, Pifty Dollars. 
Third Prize, Twenty-five Dollars. 


A Diploma of Honorable Mention 
To each of the twenty-five photographers 
fourth in order of merit. 

A Diploma of Special Mention 


To each of the fifty photographers fifth 
in order of merit. 





“ BEST” PHOTOGRAPH. 


This means the best from the standpoint of both the 
artist and the photographer. Aimateur photography 
has now passed beyond the point of mere technic 
excellence. The best work of to-day shows apprecia- 
tion of the choicest bits of nature, an ability to seize 
upon the artistic and human as seen in every-day life, 
the artistic sense to arrange an ideal picture from 
living models. Upon this standard the awards were 
made in 189%. Upon this standard will the awards be 
made in 1897. 

But one award will be made to a single person. 





CONDITIONS. 


Every contributor must be an amateur. 
Persons who make photography a means of liveli- 
hood are not invited to contribute. 
If one occasionally takes photographs for friends 
and neighbors, and accepts pay for them, he is in no 
sense barred out. 


Name and address of contributor must accom- 


pany each package of photographs. 
It is better to write name and address on the back of 
each mount. There is then no chance for mistake or 
confusion. 


Every photograph must have been taken since 


December 31, 1896. 
In justice to all concerned jie condition is absolute. 


The idea of the exhibition is to show what amateur | 


photographers have done during 1897. As the 


exhibition does not close until October 1, contributors | 


will have had nearly nine months in which to do their 
this year’s work. 


Contributors may send any number of pictures | 


of any size or shape. 

In the competition of last year the pictures varied 
from one inch to about two feet square. Contributors 
may send about what they please—the exhibition is in 
their interest. 

Each picture must be mounted. 

Unmounted photographs cannot be displayed to 
advantage. A plain white card makes a very good 
mount. Try to avoid —_ mount that will curl—all 
such are hard to arrange in the exhibition. 

Subjects should be chosen from real life. The 
sights that are most common to you are 
usually most interesting to others; pic- 
tures showing motion are especially 
desired. 

The following subjects will suggest the general 
character of pictures desired: 

FARM LIFE. Planting, Harvesting, Sheep-Shearing, 





AUGUST 5, 189% 


COMPANION. 








PREPARE FOR 


Fall Sewing. 


BADD 





The New Companion Sewing Machine. 








This superb Sewing Machine is winning its way into the homes and hearts of 
COMPANION readers all over the land. It tells its own tale of sterling worth. There 
is no better Sewing Machine made. Some people still think they must pay $40 or $50 to 
get a good Sewing Machine. It is one’s privilege to pay a high price if this gives them 
satisfaction, but those who have secured a New Companion Sewing Machine for $19 
know that they have saved $25 or $30, besides getting a machine of the highest grade of 
excellence. It costs as much to build the New Companion Sewing Machine as it costs 
to build any $40 or $50 machine, but it does not cost you as much to buy it. The New 
Companion Sewing Machine is sent to you direct from the factory, thus furnishing it 
to you at lowest possible price. 








Hop-Picking, Logging, Sugar-Making; Old Farm | 


Houses, Kitchen Interiors and Scenes, Furniture, 
Implements. 

VILLAGE LIFE. The ‘liege Store, Town Charac- 
ters, The Post-Office at Mail Time, Flower Gardens, 
Picturesque Dooryards, Auctions. 

By THE SEA. Fishermen and _ Boats, Ships, Rocks 
and Beaches, Surf, Fish Houses. Drying Fish. 

City LIFE. Street Scenes. 

OvuT-oF-DooRs. Streams, Cloud Effects, Mining 
Camps, Lumber Camps, Hunters and Trappers. 

TYPES AND PICTURESQUE CHARACTERS. The 
Soldier, The Sailor, The Farmer, The Frontiersman, 
The Negro, Children, Old People. 


on. Animals Running, People Walking, Chil- } 


MoT! 
dren Playing, Horses Trotting, Dogs Frolicking, etc. 


No picture will be paid for or returned; it 
becomes the property of the Companion, 
to be filed in its art library. 

The exhibition is really by the amateurs of the 
country. The Companion merely conducts it, furnishes 
a display-room, carries on all correspondence neces- 
sary, prints certificates, invitation cards, etc., all at 
great expense. 

To return photographs means an endless amount of 
work, much expense for postage, and as it is almost 
impossible to remove them from the walls of the 
exhibition-room without injury to the mounts, pictures 
are never in good condition to display after such 
removal. 

In_ the Companion’s art library are filed away thou- 
sands upon thousands of photographs, engravings 
etchings, lithographs, etc., all classified and arrange 
for constant reference. At the close of an exhibition 
all photographs are classified and added to this 
collection. 


The competition closes at noon, Oct. 1, 1897. 
This means that photographs should be receired not 
later than 12 o’elock. 

The exhibition will open November 1, 1897, 
and awards will be announced as soon as 
possible. ‘ 

It will require a full month to examine, judge, 


arrange the photographs for exhibition, and it wil 
hardly be possible to announce the awards in less time. 





If the foregoing seems overexplicit, it is because 
effort has been made to answer any possible 
question that may arise in connection with the 
exhibition. If any of the conditions seem to be 


arbitrary, they are intended to be so only to} 


secure the best interests of every contributor. 
This is to be a National Exhibition—one ama- 
teur is as much interested as another to see it 
succeed. The Companion will try to see that 
everything is conducted in absolute fairness. 


Address all photographs to 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


**] am delighted with the New Companion Sewing Machine. It does 
| excellent work and is all that could be desired. Having been a dressmaker 
| for several years I feel 1 am competent to say that the ‘New Companion’ is 
| equal in finish, work and durability to any $45 machine I have ever used.’’— 

CARRIE R. FRENCH, Omaha, Neb. 


CAOED 


The 


~ New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
Only 19° 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. FIFTEEN DAYS’ TRIAL ALLOWED. 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 





With Full Set 
of Attachments. 


On receipt of price, $19, wé will deliver the machine, freight 
paid, to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will 
deliver the machine, freight paid, at any railroad office in Colorado, 
|New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any railroad freight 
office west of these four States, for $22.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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JAPANESE METALS.— The Japanese are 
famous not only for their skill in making decora- 
‘tive articles, but also for the beauty of the 
materials used. It is said that the secret of 
the composition of some of their alloys of brass 
and copper has only lately been revealed. ‘The 





finest Japanese brass, called “sinchu,’’ consists | 


of ten parts of copper and five of zinc. Another 


very beautiful alloy, named “shadko,” to which | 


splendid hues are imparted by treatment with 
acids, is formed by mixing gold and copper, the 
proportion of gold varying from one to ten per 
cent. of the entire mass. 


How A Horse Srarts. — This was the 


subject of a recent communication to the Paris | 


Academy of Sciences. Many instantaneous 
photographs were made of a horse in the act of 
starting from a position of rest, and a careful 
comparison of the pictures, combined with a 
study of the anatomy of the animal, led to con- 
clusions which are said to be at variance with 
what has hitherto been believed. It would 





appear, from this evidence, that the forelegs | 


play an important part in the propulsion of the 
animal from the very beginning of its motion, 
and that the breast muscles, remarkable for 
their development in the horse, are essential 
agents in equine locomotion. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE WEATHER.— 
According to a paper by Mr. McAdie, recently 
published by the Smithsonian Institution, it 
appears doubtful if the official weather-forecasters 
are to-day much in advance of their predecessors 
of twenty-five years ago. 


atmosphere before more accurate weather predic- 
tions will become possible. The establishment 
of an aéro-physical observatory is advocated for 
the study of all the influences and conditions 
that affect and govern the weather. It is 


asserted that the origin of the electricity of | 


thunder-clouds is as little understood to-day as 
was the nature of lightning itself before Frank- | 

* jin’s famous experiment with his kite nearly | 
one hundred and fifty years ago. 

A Lorry SALt LAKE.—In recently pub- 
lished reports of the explorations of Russian 
travelers in North Tibet there is an account of a 
small lake called ‘‘Unfreezing,’’ which lies at an 
altitude of 13,300 feet, and whose waters are salt. 


This means that an | 
extension must be made of our knowledge of the 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | 
frice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. 








10 STAMPS, Album and List FREE!!! Agts.wtd. 50%. 
C. A. STEGMANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


POCKET STAMP. PEN & PENCIL. 
















<o All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, ete, 
RUBBERSTAMP Co, E |. NEW HAVEN, Coxx. 





BLI NDNESS PREVENTED. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. Hundreds | 
treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids | 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- | 


successfull 


rium, the | largest and most successful ingtitutioa in 
America. “Don’t wart to be blind.” Pamphlet F 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


BICYCLES next 30 days, 


stoc . a ee pocantey.S 
$18, $21, $29, $32, $35. “gtandard 
makes. Wi ° can save you $20 to #60 
on your fc wheel. AGTS. WANTED. 
NORTHERN CYCLE & SUPPLY CO., 
273 Wabash Ave., Dept. @. Chieago. 


A BIG BOOK ABOUT BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


If you are interested in a band instru- 
ment of any kind, or would like to joina 
band or drum corps, you can obtain full 
information upon the subject from the 
big book of 144 pages that Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, send free upon application. 
It contains upwards of Iooo illustrations, 
and gives the lowest prices ever quoted 
upon band iystruments. Write to-day 
to Lvon & HEALY, 199 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


{ite RISING S SUN Sie 
Does not stain os 
or injure the ra Ua 

Does not burn red 


Morse Bros. 
CANTON, MASS. 
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“1897 Columbia Bicycles 


Standard of the World. g $75.00 


{ 

| 

( 

Good things Ly 
: expensive—S, Nickel Steel 
{ Tubing costs twice as much 
~ the ordinary kind—but 
if 

| 

i 

( 








are generall 


expense is spared in 
building Columbia bicycles. 
1896 COLUMBIAS, $60. 


HARTFORD BICYCLES, equal to nearly every other 
bicycle except the Columbia, $50, $45, $40, $30 


) 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. ) 
: 


Catalogue free from any dealer; by mail 
» — us for one 2-cent stamp. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


(Adv. 









AT YOUR OWN PRICES | 


| Use of sample wheel tointroduce 
| them. Write at once for our 8 —“— 





«GER ‘HARI 









BICYCLE "WRITERS WAN | 
KO DAKS | There is money and credit in journalism, There 
~ aconstant demand pen Denese ( writers. Perhaps 
a peeper start is all you require. You can learn 
Booklet free at agencies or by all branches of literary 
mail. work, reporting, editing, 
| story writing, at home 
without interference with 
your present occupation. Be 
gin half way up the ladder, 
Students every where.P 
tical work from the start, 
Best results. Catalog 
The Sprague Cor. 
School of Journalism, 
18 Telephone Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ca se) 


An Every-Day Pleasure 


polishing Russet Shoes with 


Hauthaway’s 





$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures. 
$1,475.00 In Gold, 
Send for ** Prize Contest” 
Circular 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
L iY | Write to the 
largest wall paper house 
. 8. = a= ed free. 
From a4 cts. a roll—8 yards. 
Our prices 8O . ae ee than others. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA, 
932-934 Sevtor ‘Bt. 

















418 Arch Street, 
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for Men, Women, Girls& | 
s. Complete line at 





$100'Oskwood" for $40.06 | 
w for : 
sss Arlington 37.50 Russet 0 1S 
$30 os 25.00 
20 Bicycle $10.75 
Sorepe Bicycle on $32.00 It's so easy to 
Full yA em Sh 0. D. with use and makes 


RP ed anywhere 

privilege to examine. oO money in bAK, Buy 
direct from manufacturers, save agents’ and dealers’ 
grote. Large illus. catalogue free. Address (in full), 
ash Buyers’ Union, 162 W. Van Buren 8t.. B 177, Chicago. 


> Send Us 50 Cents 
Fr vnonbeeseiissndy: om 


ou rehis HANDSOME 
TH BOW, by express 
C.0.D., subject toexamination. If found A WONDER FOR 
THE NO) vowel peste express agent balance 61.25 and ex- 
pre: ee wi ur special offer price for yt 
violin wit on Bg ation a 
Man A WE SEND FREE oon Pinus, Organ and 
Musical Seat Catalogue. TRUANS $22.00, PIANOS 
$121.25, GUITARS, MANDOLINS and other musical instru. 
ments at ow Pang all subject to FREE TRIAL be- 


Send 1 for catalogue to-da 
BEARS, ROE ROEBUCK &CO. dine.) )» ° CHICAGO. Tui. | 


600i." BICYCLES¢ 


Shoes so bright 
The ‘finishing touch"’ 
to a lady's toilet 
Sold wherever 
Shoes are Sold. 
By mail 16 cents. 
C.L. Hauthaway & Sons, 
Boston, Mass. 
Try our Pat. Leather Polish. 


Watch ang Chain 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


| _ We send this Nickel- 
| Plated Watch, also a 
| Chain and Charm, to & 
| Boys and Girls for selling 
| l¥doz. packages of Bluine 




















to close out. ALL™M kes seep AS at 10c. each. Send your 
NEW, $5 to $15. . | full address by return 
CRA "96 Mo: JA fully euar mail and we will forward 
anteed, $16 to $24. '97 Models the Bluine, post-paid, and 


#20to R30. Shippedanywhereon 
approval. 8 | 
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a large Premium List. 
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N A BICYCLE 


BLUINE COMPANY, Mass. 


Concord Junc., 


Sale. | 
by 
helping advertise us. We will 
giveoneagentin each town Free 





EARN a ... 
Baseball Outfit 


by selling among friends 
15 to 25 lbs. of . 


Baker’s Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder; or 


sell 75 lbs. for a Bore’ Bicycle; 
100 Ibs. fora Girls’ sicycle ; 20 
lbs. for a Ladies’or Gents’ High 
Grade Bicycle; 5 Ibs. fora 
Gold Watch and Chain; 25 Ibs. 
for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain ; 25 lbs. foran Autoharp ; 
10 lbs. for a Crescent Camera; 


ler. B. H. MEAD CYCLE C 





BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder. : 


Approved by Highest 
Medical Authorities 


as a Perfect Sanitary 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and aduits. 

. Dehghtful after shavin 
Positively Releves arickly Heat, Nettle Ras 1, 
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Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blote hes, F : 

« pstapies. makes the skin smooth and healthy. i % ibs. for s Gramophone. 
« e no substitutes. Sold by » } We pay the express or freight on cash orders. 
@ druggists or mailed for 25 cents Send address for particulars. 
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Norman J. Auld, Philadelphia, Pa. 















llin’s food” 


My nephew, Norman -. 
Auld, is seven months old, 
and has been fed on Mellin’s 
Food since his birth; it has 
certainly done wonders for 
him. I have been in practice 
in Philadelphia for sixteen 
years, and can say that 
Mellin’s Food has never failed 
me yet. 


John Macdonald, M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa 








An infant fed on Mellin’s Food will 
not suffer from teething nor summer 
troubles during the warm weather. 
Mellin’s Food brings health and strength 
to the baby. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send you a 
sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Aeeane to collect money for renewals of subscrip 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order, 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and ve lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. A 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. AH arrearages must be 
paid. 


given for it over eight—which is the number 
1 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue if. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CAUSES OF ASTHMA. 


In a recent article concerning the treatment of 
asthma a prominent authority on diseases of the 
chest enumerates as follows the principal causes 
of the obstruction in the bronchial tubes to which 
the paroxysmal difficulty in breathing is due: 

1. A previous diseased condition of the lungs, 
which renders them susceptible to attack. Not 
infrequently cases of asthma resist treatment 
simply from the physician’s failure to recognize 
the existence of an antecedent trouble. Weak 
lungs are always open to the influence of the 
various excitants to asthmatical paroxysms. 

2. Direct writation of the lining membrane of 
the bronchial tubes may establish the disease by 
exciting the lungs to successive paroxysms. The 
inhalation of various dusts and powders, like 
those arising from flowers, marble and coal, and 
irritating fumes of metals are often the starting- 
point or occasion of a severe attack of asthma, 
which in fact, usually lasts as long as there is 
any additional source of irritation. Experience 
must teach the sufferer what kinds of irritants are 
especially to be avoided in his individual case. 
Feather beds, animals, kerosene lamps and arsen- 
ical wall-paper are among the more common of 
direct irritants. 

3. In indirect irritation of the lungs the source 
of the trouble may be located at some distance 
from the lungs, as is the case in digestive 
derangements. Attacks of asthma may be 
provoked by the pressure of tumors or enlarged 
glands upon the nerves which control the process 
of breathing. Since the extension of special 
surgery many cases of asthma arising from 
irritations and obstructions in the nose have been 
discovered and cured. Enlarged tonsils may also 
be a source of irritation. 

4. Not the least frequent among the agents 
concerned in the production of paroxysms of 
asthma are what are called toxic causes, that is 
to say, causes which produce systemic poisoning. 
The more common of these are of gouty or 
malarial origin. Signs of lead and arsenical 
poisoning should be searched for. 

In looking for the cause of a given case of 
asthma, we should take into consideration the 
fact that the disease may be due to one condition 
alone, or to several combined. 

Whatever means are taken for the immediate 
relief of the paroxysm, it is obvious that a cure of 
the disease itself cannot be expected until the 
underlying trouble has been remedied. 


ee 


HEROIC COWS. 


Almost any female bird or animal will attack 
another animal, or even a man, in defence of 
its young. A mother-partridge has been known 
to fly in a man’s face in order to blind his eyes 
long enough for her young to hide themselves. 
As for the cow, she is capable of facing a whole 
pack of wolves in defence of her calf—if the calf 
is young enough. If it has approached the 
weaning period, she will very likely abandon it to 
an enemy and take to her own heels. 

The editor of the Condon (Oregon) Globe saw a 
deed of cow-valor lately that was worth recording 
as well as seeing. A herd of cattle, and among 
them two cows accompanied by their calves, were 
grazing in talldead grass when the calves became 
separated a little from the rest of the herd. 

Just then two huge, hungry coyotes crept up 
through the grass, cut off the calves from the rest 
of the cattle, and started in pursuit of them. 
After running about two bundred yards, the calves 
came to a high, five-wired barbed-wire fence, and 
being small, managed to get through it. On the 
other side of the fence was an open pasture. 

The wolves quickly followed the calves through 
the fence, and were rapidly running them down 
on the other side, when the two cow-mothers 
discovered what was going on. Each uttered a 
loud bellow, hoisted her tail, and started for the 
rescue, 

It appeared to be a hopeless chase, for the wire 
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fence intervened, and the cows were certainly 


| much too large to get through it. They knew well 
| enough that it was there, and could, beside, see 


it plainly, but both cows plunged together straight 


into it. 


The watching editor, horrified, looked to see 
them hurled back, frightfully wounded; but 
mstead one of the posts gave way under the 
onslaught; the wires sank down, and in another 
moment the mothers were on the pasture side of 
the fence, badly cut and bleeding, but still able to 
charge the wolves successfully and put them to 
flight. 

Soon the cows were licking the rescued calves 
affectionately, and the coyotes were howling a 
disappointed duet from the summit of a knoll 
near by. 


THE CHILD AND THE BEARS. 


Since the legendary days of Romulus and Remus 
many instances have been recorded where beasts 
of prey, having opportunity, have refrained from 
harming a small child. The Pittsburg Dispatch 
cites an interesting cident of this character. 


Little Helma Ursler wandered away from her 
home near Snowshoe, Penn., one day in the 
fall, and was swallowed up in the wilds of the 
Alleghany Mountains. The greatest alarm was 
felt, and for two days every man, woman and 
child of the neighborhood turned out to beat the 
woods. 

On the third day four lumbermen found the 
little girl a mile and a half from her home in the 
dense wood, playing with two bear cubs. The 
men called to her, and with a glad cry she ran 
toward them. The two bear cubs began to whine, 
and a moment afterward a large female bear 
dashed out from the underbrush, evidently to 
dispute the right of the men to carry off her 
protégée. 

The men had their axes, and after a hard 
struggle, they despatched the beast, and took the 
cubs for pets—a fine reward for the bear’s care 
of the child! Fritz Yanseer, one of the lumber- 
men, was badly lacerated in the arm by the bear’s 


jaws. 

Helma was uninjured by her sojourn among the 
bears, and was soon restored to her anxious 
parents. 


THE RULING SPIRIT. 


The story is told of a Yankee housewife who 
was extremely neat, that she woke one night at 
the sound of her husband creeping softly out of 
bed and toward the light-stand. 


“What’s the matter, William?” she whispered. 

“Sh!” he whispered; “there’s a burglar coming 
up the front stairs, and I’m getting my revolver! 

All was silence again, in the midst of which 
William crept noiselessly to the head of the stairs. 
Presently there was a loud report, followed by a 
mad seurrying of feet; then the husband came 
back, lighted a lamp, and returned to the stairway. 

“O William, William, did he—” 

“Yes, he got away,” said the husband. 

“Oh, I don’t care so much about that,” the 
woman said, “but, William, did he—” 

“Did be what?” 

“Did he wipe his feet before he started up the 
stairs?” 


SURPRISED. 


The Boston Record prints a paragraph about 
a surprise which a Boston shopkeeper lately 
experienced at the hands of a lady customer. 


Her husband is a bank president in Newbury- 
port. The national banks receive their bills in 
sheets of twelve, which are cut after being signed. 
The generous president gave one of these sheets 
to his wife, and she naturally started at once for 
Boston. 

After making some purchases in one of the 
large stores she drew the bills out of her pocket- 
book and calmly said to the clerk: “Lend me 
your scissors and I will pay you,” thereupon 
cutting off a bill. 

The astonished clerk at first refused to receive 
such money from so open a manufacturer of 
currency, but finally the matter was explained. 


LIFE IN A “FLAT.” 


The narrow quarters to which city people who 
live in “apartments” consign themselves are nicely 
indicated by a story told by a contemporary. 


In a certain city flat the wall paper had grown 
very dingy, but the landlord had persistently 
refused to replace it. At last the tenant said to 
his wife: 

“Tt’s no use, Julia, we shall have to put on some 
new paper at our own expense.” 

“And take all the trouble to scrape off the old?” 

—— not. We'll put it on right over the 
other.” 

“John! And make the rooms smaller still!” 


NOT MUCH DANGER. 


A dash of cold, worldly knowledge falls ocea- 
sionally like a wet blanket on a gush of warm 
sentiment, and leaves nothing more to be said. 


A young man who had gone to the great city to 
make his fortune had written home & tell of his 
unexpected success in ne a job. 

“T have great hopes of Archie,” said the mother, 
looking over the letter for the fifth or sixth time, 
“if he only won’t fall into e nsive habits!” 

“I don’t think he will, Matilda,” replied the 
—. “I don’t think he will—on nine dollars a 
week.” 


ONE OF ITS FORMS. 


Doubtless there are many who can sympathize 
with the victim of a certain peculiar malady, one 
of whose ways of manifesting itself is here set 
forth. 


“Did you ever suffer from writer’s cramp?” 
asked a bookkeeper who was conversing with a 
friend of some literary pretensions. 

“Writer’s cramp?” echoed the other. “I’ve 
suffered from it for years and years! The papers 
I write for are nearly always ‘too cramped for 
space’ to use any of my stuff.’ 


THE Somerville Journal suggests that men who 
set about making flying-machines should be 
careful, or they will only succeed in making their 
money fly. 


A GERMAN pianist, who plays often at private 
musicales, is accustomed to Say that he plays 
“aggompaniments to gonvezations.” 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl. | 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 











“SURVEYING AND MAPPING 


Metal Mining; Prospecting; Electricity; 
Machine Design; Stationary, Locomotive and 
Marine Engi i Archi ; Plumbing; 


wunicipa, 4 COURSES 27 iinues 
Engineering; Sheet Metal Pattern Cutting; 
Mechanical and Archi Drawing; Book- 








Keeping; Shorthand; English Branches, 
au’ GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 
International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


Save a Hair Cut. 


How often your neck becomes 
“woolly” and looks note? long_be- 
fore your hair needs cutting. With 


Coates Clippers 


at home your wife can keep your 
neck trimmed and neat all 
the time. Trim your beard. 

Clip your boy’s hair. 












Run- 
ning’ from your dealer 
or send for illustrated 
etrcular and prices... . 
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of excellence in manufacture.” 


Walter Baker &C0's 
sh Breakfast 








\ Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
ws Nutritious. 

COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 

DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 











.. WAVERLY... 


Waterproof Soles 


are the latest and most im- 
portant feature of the popular 
7 


Waverly Shoe. 


This sole is guaranteed 
by us to be Absolutely 
Waterproof, or 
money paid 
for Shoes 
refunded. 


















This Trade- 


Mark 
stamped on 
each sole. 


Be Sure 
It’s There. 
Made for Men, Women and Children. 


FREE To show the waterproof quality of the 

leather used in Waverly Waterproof Soles 
we offer to send free on receipt of stamp the 
Waverly Waterproof Sule Puzzle. 


WAVERLY SHOE CO., Laconia, N. H. 


velvet, 


No 
More 
Colicky 
Babies 


Where the Davidson 
Patent Health Nipple 
No. 48 is used, as the 
collar makes collapse 
impossible. Being 
made of pure Para 
rubber these Nipples 
prevent sore mouth. 


60 cents a dozen at 
Druggists or by mail. 


Free Sample mailed for postage , 2c. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 


17 MILK ST., BoSTON, MASS. ‘The Nipple 
Cata. of Rubber Goods Free. With a Collar. 
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especially in prices. -:-  -:- 





Crescents, 


the Popular Wheel at the 
Standard Price, and no 
better wheel at any price. 





Agents Every whiicre. 
Catalogue Free. 


’ WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 





‘THE PRICE OF BICYCLES — The 
American people honor standards — 


Price as well as quality is guaranteed in 
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Wonderful Discipline. 


The wreck of the Birkenhead, off the Cape 
of Good Hope, has been for the last fifty years 
the pride of the British army, because it was 
the occasion when a set of soldiers, rough men 
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it for nothing; only let me have some of your 
wood to saw when you work on my street.” 

“T’ll be hanged,” said the old wood-sawyer, 
when he used to tell the story, “if I didn’t 
want to crawl into an auger-hole when I found 
it was old Beecher himself I had been talking 
with so crank the day before.” 


* 
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Snake-Venom. 





such as Mr. Kipling has made us familiar with, 
- showed heroic devotion to military duty. They 
put the women and children into the boats and 
then stood in their ranks without flinching while 
the ship sank beneath them, though they knew 


It is not definitely known whether there is one 
poison or many in the venom of snakes, but it is 
certain that it need not be directly introduced 
into the circulation to be dangerous. The blood 
| of an animal bitten by a venomous snake may 


that the waters around them were infested with assume poisonous properties, and even after the 
sharks. Having done all, they formed in line to | death of a venomous snake the poison may take 


die. Their duty was to go to the bottom, and 
they went without flinching. 


fatal effect. 


| When the railway was being laid through the 


The Duke of Wellington, when he learned of | Hex River valley, South Africa, writes C. 


the calamity, uttered not a word of praise of the | 


soldiers’ courage and self-sacrifice; but he spoke 
warmly of the discipline which had trained them 
not to quit their post, but to stand steadfast, 


Lloyd Morgan, F. G. S., in ‘Animal Sketches,” 
a puff-adder was killed on the line. Next 
morning a barefooted Kafir, who was pushing a 
trolley wp the valley, chanced to step on the 
head of thedead snake. The venom-fang pierced 


“whilst, inch by inch, the drowning ship sank | his foot, and he died in a few hours. 


low.” 
Fifty years later the loss of the iron-clad 


exhibiting calm courage and self-control not 


Victoria was the occasion of British sailors | of 


Here the creature had been not long dead. 
But Sir J. —— states that the poison may be 
kept for months and yea-s, dried between slips 
of glass, and still retain iis virulence. And the 
ushmen are said to have mixed snake-venom 


unlike that of the soldiers on the Birkenhead. | With euphorbia juice and other matter for the 


While the Mediterranean fleet, commanded by | 
Admiral Sir George Tryon, was manceuvring, | 
the stem of the Camperdown, an iron-clad, 
struck the Victoria, which ten minutes after- 
ward turned over and went down, with her 
propellers still revolving in the air. 
words of the admiral were: “It is entirely my | 
fault#” referring to the fact that he had given 
the order for the ships to turn in six cables’ 
length, instead of eight, as he ought to have done. 

During those terrible ten minutes there was on | 
the doomed Victoria no panic, no shouting, no | 
rushing aimlessly about. Officers went quietly | 
to their stations, and the men stood at their 
positions ready for orders. On the forecastle | 
men worked until the water. was up to their | 
waists, and they were ordered aft on the upper 
deck. The men below, engineers and stokers, | 
remained there until ordered to go on deck, and 
then there was no haste. 

About a minute before the end the order was 
given to the men on the upper deck to turn about 
and face the ship’s side. All knew what was 
coming; it was natural to think of “looking out 
for oneself” ; but not a man rushed to the side, 
and not one jumped from the ship until she gave 
the lurch which ended in her capsizing. At that 
moment the voice of the chaplain was heard, 
exhorting the men to be cool: “Steady, men, 
steady !”” " 

This display of discipline thrilled the British 
nation. A great ship had been lost and hun- 
dreds of sailors and officers had gone down; 
but there had been no loss of honor. The nation 
felt as proud of the crew’s behavior as if they 
had won a naval victory. 
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Lyman Beecher’s Wood-Saw. 


The man of sedentary life is coming more and 
more to realize the value of physical exercise as 


The last he 





a means to health. Gladstone’s tree-felling and | 
Dr. Lyman Beecher’s wood-sawing are well- | 
known examples. Of Doctor Beecher the} 
following anecdote is told by Mr. Cornell in 
“Lives in the Nineteenth Century.” Doctor 
Beecher was fastidious in the care of his saw, | 
which was kept always at hand in his study. 
He not only sawed all his own wood, but would 
often beg the privilege of a turn at a neighbor’s | 
woodpile. 

One morning Doctor Beecher saw a load of | 
wood deposited at a neighbor’s and an old 
sawyer, named William, appear, saw in hand, 
ready to reduce it to stove length. Forthwith | 
the doctor seized his saw, and soon the old 
sawyer of the street beheld a man, without | 
cravat and in his shirt-sleeves, issue from Doctor 
Beecher’s house. The new-comer volunteered to 
saw wood, and fell to work with right good-will. 

Nodding his head significantly at the opposite 
house, William asked: ‘‘You live there?” 

“Ves,” 

“Work for the old man?” 

“Yes.” 

“What sort of an old fellow is he?” 

“Oh, pretty much like the rest of us. Good 
man enough to work for.” 

“Tough old chap, aint he?” 

“Guess so, to them that try to chew him up.” 

“First-rate saw, that of yourn,” said William. 
“TI say, Where can I get one like it?” | 

“T don’t know, unless you buy mine,” replied | 
the doctor, who was always pleased at a compli- 
ment to his saw. 

“Will you trade?” asked the sawyer. ‘What’ll 
ye ask?” 

“TI don’t know. I'll think about it. Call at 
a to-morrow and I’ll tell you,” was the 
reply. 

The next day the old man knocked, and met 
the doctor at the door, fresh from the hands of 
his wife, with his coat brushed and cravat tied, 
going out to pastoral duty. The sawyer started 
in surprise. 








“Oh!” said the doctor; “you’re the man that 
wanted to buy my saw? Well, you shall have 


— with which they anointed their arrow- 
s. 

Frank Buckland, an eminent English nat- 
uralist, on One occasion having seen a rat bitten 
and killed by a cobra, dissected off the skin to 
examine the wound. Having discovered the 
two minute punctures made by the poison-fangs, 
scraped away with his nail the flesh on the 
inner side of the skin which he had removed. 

Unfortunately he had shortly before been 
cleaning his nail with a penknife, and had 
slightly separated the nail from the skin beneath. 
When he had = his rapid examination 
of the rat, he walked away, characteristically 
stuffing the skin into his pocket. 

He had not walked a hundred yards before 
all of a sudden he felt as if somebody had come 
behind him and struck him a severe blow on his 
head. At the same time he experienced a most 
acute pain and sense of Bi cong at the chest, 
“as though a hot iron been run in, and a 
hundredweight put on top of it.” He knew 
— from what he had read, that he was 

isoned. Luckily he obtained ammonia and 

ndy, but he was ill for some days. 

“How virulent, therefore,’’ he says, “‘must the 
poison of a cobra be! It already had been 
circulated in the body of the rat, from which I 
had imbibed it at second-hand.” 
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Pumpkin-Head — Almost. 


No doubt the art of story-telling has been 
carried toa high degree of excellence by American 
writers, and no more doubt is there that this art 
has been most profitably exercised in vaunting 
the skill of some medical man, and in telling of 
wonderful cures. But in this special line of 
invention the Arab of the desert is quite the 
equal of the American. 


When Mr. Walter B. Harris was travelling in 
Morocco, some ears ago, he engaged at 
Tangier the services of a native physician. This 
man was a member of the faculty by reason of 
his birth, for he was a descendant of the Prophet. 
Mr. Harris reports the doctor’s account of a truly 
wonderful surgical operation. 

He never tired of narrating the details of his 
greatest success. There is a sect in Morocco 
called “‘Hamacha,” consisting of the followers of 
a certain saint who lies buried near Meknas. 
These devotees amuse their spectators — and 
| themselves, too, let us hope—by throwing into 
| the air heavy cannon-balls, which they allow to 
fall upon their shaven crowns. 


On the occasion in question’ Hamdushi must 


have been wanting in religious power, for the 
cannon-ball crushed his skull. y old shereef 
friend, the doctor, was called to the rescue, and 


according to his account, which, let us hope, for 
the sake of science as well as for his own 
reputation, is a true one, he removed the broken 
patch of skull, replacing it with the rind of a 
green pumpkin, and closing the skin over it. In 
a month’s time the patient was not only alive, 
but was once more hard at work successfully 
practising his cannon-ball feats, with remodelled 
and renovated skull and a new crop of hair! 
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Fishermen’s Luck. 


Two men met on a lonely road near the bank 
of ariver. One of them had a fishpole over his 
shoulder and a flabby-looking bag by his side. 
He was followed closely and affectionately by a 
small yellow dog of benevolent aspect. 


“Hello!” said the first man to the man with 
the pole: “been fishing ?”’ 

“Um,” grunted the other, with a look which 
was as much as to say, “Where do I look as if | 
had been ?” 

“‘What’d you catch ?” 

“That,” answi the man with the pole, 
indicating the dog. : 

“Ha! ha! Nothing but a yellow dog, eh? 
Where did you pick him up?” 

“Came to me by the side of the stream ; stayed 
with me all day. Fed him half my lunch; 
companion in misery.” 

“What are you going to do with him?” , 

“Keep him, I guess—any way till I find his 
owner ; I like him.” 

“‘What do you call him?” 

“Fish.” 

“Hat Because he was the only thing you 
caught ?” 

“Not at all—a better reason than that.” 

**What then ?” 

“Because you can’t make him bite!” : 

Then the two, man and dog, wended their 
way reflectively onward toward the man’s old 


| home and the dog’s new one. 





COMPANION. 
BOSTON SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS, 


each containing three or more handsome colored views 
of historic buildings and objects in and around Boston. 
One set 12 different cards sent by mail on receipt of 25c. 

ri 8 17 Cong: St., Boston. 


. Earn this Watch. 


Heavy 14-k. Gold Plate, American 
Movement, Seven Jewels, Hunt- 
ing Case, Stem Winder and Setter. 
Two sizes, Ladies’ and Gents’. 


Given for selling $10 worth or 


Mealine Soap 


at 25 cts. per box 
of 8 cakes each. Sells on sight 
and pleases everybody. 













Send four cents in stamps for sam- 
ple cake and further particulars. 


MEALINE CO., New Haven, Conn. 


There’s a Procession 


of these busy News Agents going on 
Railroad Trains across and back, up 
and down the United States, selling 


PORTSMOUTH 


ft ‘) LAVENDER 





to SALTS 
quickly 

dispels BPP» 
all Faintness, = —— 
Car -Sickness, a 


Nausea and 

kindred discomforts, 
and makes your jour- 
ney pleasant. . . . 


A Bottle Lasts a Lifetime. 


f 


Leading Dealers and all Railroad News Agents, or 
sent post-paid for 25c. if not otherwise obtainable. 


25 cents.}| PRESTON 


or NEW MAMPSAIRE 
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One Pound makes over 
200 Cups. 


Orloff. 
Orange Pekoe. ““iis" 


English 
Breakfast. 








Formosa 
Ooloong. 








Koh-i-noor. 
Seal Brand. Japan. 


Most. Economical, because 
Purest and Best. 
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for tennis, yacht- 
ing, the lawn or the 
piazza, if you avail 
yourself of the facil- 
ities of the famous 





Estab. 1829. 
Largest in America. 
French Cleansers, 
Fine Launderers, 
Fancy Dyers. 







They make your summer gowns, outing suits, 
and shirt waists look as good as new by thor 
ough and careful methods at reasonable cost. 


LEWANDO’S, ™: 4,c#0s81, 
17 Pl., 284 Boylston St., BOSTON. 
— 479 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 














N=EAXQANDLAND, JUBILEE POSTAGE 
STAMPS. 3 varieties, unused, 12 cents. Tur 


COLONIAL STAMP Co., 351 Washington St., Boston. 


CREST 


The quintessence of 
PURITY and the em- 
bodiment of all TOILET 


luxuries. Totry itis to 











| 


realize the delights of a 
PERFECT soap. Manu- 
factured by Curtis, Davis 
& Co., makers of the 
famous WELCOMEsoap. 

















Re-Opens September 7th, 1897. 





THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 


and zeal. 
THE DISCIPLINE 


is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution in the 


world. 

THE REPUTATION — , 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


is centrally located and purposely constructed. 
Office open daily, fromgtill 20’clock. Prospectus 
Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec'y, 
608 Washingt &, Bost 
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This is a Ladies’ Roll Top Parlor Desk, Fancy « 
Polished Oak, all Hard Wood and warranted / 
to please. Help us introduce Tilden’s Brand ‘Y 
of Teas, Coffees, Baking Powders and ] 
Extracts and we give you the desk. 4 






Send us orders for 35 Ibs. of our Teas and 
Baking Powder, or a mixed order of Teas, 
Coffees and Extracts amounting to 20.00. 

We pay all express charges, also send you the 
desk with your order in advance and allow you 


plenty of time to deliver goods and collect 
money. Send for Order ts and Premium 


i TILDEN TEA CO., Brockton, Mass. } 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. AUGUST 5, 1887, 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will give a Good-Will Wagon 
to any one sending us -=a5 

100 of these Trade- GY== 
Marks cut from wrap- SOAP. 7 
pers of GOOD-WILL SOAP. { 
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OUR WAGON is a beauty, very strong and serviceable. The \body is a rich yellow with red trim- 
mings, 28 inches long, 13 inches wide, with spoke wheels and iron axles. Will stand any amount of hard 
usage. Could not be purchased for less than $1.25. This special offer good until January J, 1898. Any 
one can easily obtain a wagon by asking their friends and neighbors to buy Good-Will and save the wrappers. 


Everybody Likes Good-Will Soap. 


It has no equal, will clean better and last longer than any other. Good-Will is a strictly pure Soap, the 
Best for all Household Uses. Unequalled for Laundry, Pure Enough for Toilet, Unexcelled for the Bath. 

Good-Will is the result of 40 years’ practical experience in Soap-Making. Made only of pure materials 
selected with great care and rendered in our own factories, thus preventing adulteration and securing absolute 
purity. Our efforts to make an honest soap have been appreciated, as to-day our sales are larger than ever and 
Good-Will has proved itself New England’s most popular as well as PUREST SOAP. 


All Leading and Enterprising Grocers sell GOOD-WILL—it pays them to, for it always gives 
B UY OF YOUR D EA LER satisfaction. If you cannot obtain it in your town send us your order with name of your grocer. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Mfrs., LYNN, MASS. 

















